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Qofes of Recent Exposition. 


Dr. L. P. Jacks, Editor of the ‘ Hibbert Journal,’ 
has published under the title Elemental Religion 
(Williams & Norgate; 4s. 6d. net) the Lyman 
Beecher Lectures for 1933, together with Three 
Sermons. The Sermons were delivered in Liver- 
pool Cathedral. The Lectures are addressed 
primarily to preachers; they deal with such sub- 
jects as the preacher’s difficulties, the traditions 
of his office, his task in relation to the educator’s, 
and his duty to the mnsing generation. The 
whole volume is marked by the simplicity and 
directness that characterize this distinguished 
editor’s writings. 


We single out for exposition and comment the 
chapter entitled ‘ First-hand Acquaintance with 
Deity,’ as perhaps the most memorable in the 
volume. The title itself is a phrase of Emerson’s, 
occurring in his Divinity School address. Carlyle 
said to the new minister: ‘ What this parish needs 
before everything else is a preacher who knows 
God otherwise than by hearsay.’ And Emerson 
was more positive in expressing the same opinion 
of ministerial qualification ; the prime desideratum 
in a preacher is ‘a first-hand acquaintance with 
Deity.’ 

Dr. Jacks takes Carlyle’s knowledge of God 
“otherwise than by hearsay’ and Emerson’s by 
‘first-hand acquaintance’ as obviously referring 
to the same kind of knowledge and commends this 
joint definition to the preachers of our day. It 
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indicates the goods which the preacher has to 
deliver. If he does not possess those goods, or, 
possessing them, does not feel a call to share them 
with his fellows, then it would be difficult to justify 
his office. His eloquence and learning would be 
little else than much ado about nothing, and would 
leave an impression of futility on those to whom 
they are addressed, an impression only deepened 
when resort is made to sensationalism or to the 
conversion of the Church into a place of intellectual 
entertainment. 


Dr. Jacks has a helpful word for young preachers 
who may be disconcerted on being told that they 
must have a knowledge of God otherwise than by 
hearsay, an acquaintance with Deity at first-hand. 
We are intellectually convinced, they say, of the 
truth of theism, but we cannot say more for 
ourselves. Is not our knowledge of God, then, 
merely knowledge at second-hand? A Barthian 
theologian might agree that it is, but Dr. Jacks 
does not. Is it that he has learned of Spinoza and 
Schleiermacher, thinkers with whose immanentism 
the Barthian will have no traffic? In any case this 
is how he would encourage the young preacher. 


The knowledge of God gained through intellectual 
study has unquestionably the appearance of being 
second-hand. Yet as we direct our thoughts to 
things divine, are we not in close contact with ‘a 
power not ourselves’ which impels us to think 
thus and not otherwise, which makes for truth? 
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Whither shall our thinking flee from its presence ? 
If we can but catch ourselves in the act of thinking, 
we find ourselves in the presence of the Eternal, as 
Spinoza did. This is not the only way in which 
religion arises in the soul, but it is one way. And 
the nature of the Divine revelation is such that, 
whatever be the point of its emergence, it will 
presently extend to all other points, embracing 
finally the whole man. 


The impact on the soul of the all-embracing, all- 
penetrating power of God is what Dr. JAcKs means 
by ‘elemental religion.’ It is religion ‘ caught at 
the stage before the intellect has got to work upon 
it, but without which intellect would have nothing 
to work upon and theology nothing to explain.’ 
‘It is completely natural, in the sense that it arises 
directly out of the spiritual nature of the universe 
in which our lives are immersed, and is due to the 
immediate action of its spiritual forces on ourselves, 
on our bodies as well as on our minds, or rather on 
the two together, in the inseparable unity of the 
whole man.’ 


In his very vital and suggestive book, The Fading 
Margin (reviewed in another column), Mr. E. C. 
OwEN has three chapters in which he gives us three 


views of Jesus from different angles, and endeavours, 


to assess their value for us. They are Jesus as a 
mystic saw Him, Jesus as plain men saw Him, and 
Jesus on the background of Nature. The test of 
reality is persistence, and Jesus has stood this test 
as no one else has. He has in a unique sense 
what biologists call survival-value. And to-day He 
stands as the only real rival to Nature for the 
norm of conduct. It is Jesus or Nature, to-day as 
always. Let us try, then, to get back to Jesus 
Himself, and let us start with the latest book that 
seems to have contact with Him, the Fourth 
Gospel. 

John’s governing idea is Life. Humanity is a 
spreading vine through which runs one sap. Life 
lived in the whole vine is ‘ eternal life,’ life as it will 
be lived when the azon or age, the Messianic age, 
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has come, when narrower urges have ceased to 
please except so far as they serve the one big 
interest of the life of all humanity. This is absolute 
life in contrast with the merely relative life we 
find now. John seems to be feeling for the word’ 
‘absolute,’ for which Greek philosophy had no 
exact equivalent. It is the pure gold of living, 
unalloyed by the frustrations that spoil our lives. 
It is life that will be lived when agape, the sap, is 
liberated to flow freely everywhere. This life is 
fruitful, no more withered twigs or leaves, or souls 
decaying by egotism, or frozen, starved by unkind- 
ness. It is friendliness infinitely extended. John 
eighteen hundred years ago seems to have visualized 
the goal to which emergent evolution is pointing us. 


This life was, and is, in Jesus. His days were 
.not serene. There were temptation and conflict 
always. But when the issues were before Him He 
chose the higher, because there were friends to be 
considered, and they would lose if He failed. ‘So 
He stands in culture for the one man who has 
attained on earth to a standard of conduct which, 
if it became universal, would solve the problem of 
humanity. He is, in Lippmann’s phrase, the anti- 
cipation of what life will be when the frustrations 
of struggle between personality and the greater 
whole in which it is merging have ended.’ ‘Iam 
the vine,’ and behind and in the vine is the Husband- 
man, God, whose essential property is agape, kindli- 
ness that reaches towards the ultimate realization 
of humanity as a whole. 


This quality of life is seen clearly in the minority. 
The rest are the ‘ world,’ those who order their 
lives apart from God. And in them there is no 
hope of progress. But John (and Paul also) saw a 
great whole, a humanity in which egotism and the 
narrower alms were dissolved in the Divine Friendli- 
ness. /For a time it seemed as if the Roman Empire 
was going to make this catholic religion possible. 
The rise of national departmentalism and religious 
sectionalism, however, thwarted this for the time. 
‘But a new day seems to be dawning. World 
conditions are making not only possible but urgently 
necessary the growth of a world-culture and a world 
faith. . . . Can we seize the opportunity? If we 
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fail to seize it, will it ever come again? And can 
we find any alternative way to the way of Jesus ?’” 


The second view of Jesus is that of the Synoptists. 
As presented by the moderns it is a very different 
picture from that of convention, not an emaciated 
figure, ‘a man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief,’ but a strong, virile, open-air man, who took 
long tramps and slept out of doors, so formidable 
that the buyers and sellers in the Temple fled 
helter-skelter before His single-handed onslaught. 
He was a man full of the joy of living, who ‘ came 
eating and drinking,’ a welcome guest at well-to-do 
tables, where His brilliant talk attracted as much 
as His story-telling on the mountain-side attracted 
the people. But the well-to-do listened with some 
nervousness, for He was no respecter of persons. 
And His repartees were unanswerable, though He 
reserved them for the malicious. Jesus hurt no 
one’s self-respect. He spared mere stupidity and 
was merciless only to the self-satisfied and the cruel. 


His talk was of ‘the Kingdom,’ but this on His 
lips was indistinguishable from John’s ‘ eternal life.’ 
The Kingdom comes wherever people treat each 
other with fairness and kindness, where friendliness 
takes the place of bickering and suspicion. ‘ Don’t 
criticise and you won't be criticised,’ He said. The 
measure you mete to others will be meted to you. 
If you put sand in the sugar, don’t complain if the 
milkman puts water in the milk. He Himself had 
a gift for friendship and went about helping the 
depressed and troubled. And He was a realist in 
it all. No one has found among His recorded 
sayings a sentimental word. And in all this He 
has become what no other man in history has 
become, an accepted standard of form in conduct. 


But the Jesus of the Synoptists is far more 
reticent about Himself than the Jesus of John. 
The enigma of His personality remained then as it 
remains now. And the enigma of His life extends 
to His death. Why was He killed? Among all 
Christians it is agreed that He ‘ died to save.’ But 
in what sense? In the literal sense He saved no 
one by His death, unless it was Barabbas. He did 
not give His life a ransom for many as Father 
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Damien did, or a warrior-hero, or the captain of a 
ship who stays on the bridge to the end, or a doctor 
working in a plague-stricken district, or an experi- 
menter with virulent germs. His death does not 
seem even to have been inevitable. He could have 
escaped it by remaining in Galilee. He went to 
His death deliberately. He challenged the authori- 
ties, and calmly and with open eyes walked into 
the trap at Gethsemane. Why ? 


The answer Mr. OWEN gives will seem very in- 
adequate. But it is what he sees in the Cross, and 
it is worth while listening to so devout and sincere a 
student of the Gospels, even when he seems to us 
to come short of reality. He thinks, then, that 
what Jesus aimed at was a change of heart in those 
who dominated the life, culture, and religion of the 
people, namely, the Pharisees. There were earnest 
men among them, and some were inquiring. If, 
on the one hand, the influence of this group could 
be strengthened and they could gain courage, and 
on the other, the simple loyalty of the Galileans 
could infect the decadent rabble of Jerusalem, even 
now a revolution without force might be possible. 


But the experiment must be tried at Jerusalem, 
the heart of the country. The crisis must come 
sometime, and now seemed the time. The purpose 
inspiring Jesus seems to have been the same as that 
which moved Luther to an effort to reform Rome, 
and Wesley to revitalize the English Church. They 
failed as Jesus failed, and schism followed; but 
not martyrdom. Luther was saved by the German 
princes, Wesley by the changed mentality of the 
times. Both of them would have been ready for 
martyrdom had that been the only way; and for 
Jesus it was the only way, so He paid the price, and 
throughout history ever since the Cross has become 
the symbol of sacrifice for the good of humanity. 
The purpose of Jesus is seen in the Supper He in- 
stituted, in which His followers were to have fellow- 
ship with the spirit of their friend, a fellowship 
which was to be one of voluntary suffering. 


The third view of Jesus is on the background of 
Nature. Man has failed terribly ; failed intellectu- 
ally and morally. Has Nature any remedy? 
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Would you be surprised if she had provided a way 
out of the impasse, which could be found not only 
by the small number of her choicest spirits, but by 
the great multitudes of common folk ? And would 
you be surprised if this way were by an appeal not 
to reason, which is too far above the many, but to 
imagination which all can understand? In other 
words, the way is friendliness, a power that can 
transcend all barriers and overwhelm the resistances 
of egoism and partisanships. And would you be 
surprised if, when, for the first time in history, a 
common government had made a common culture 
possible, God, behind Nature, had drawn a 
picture of the final goal of personal evolution in a 
Man whose life and death expressed the unlimited 
liability of essential friendship ? 


If this were so, it would explain many things— 
the unique personality of Jesus, His persistent appeal 
through the ages, and His failure, for He was born 
out of time, when the spirit of man was not ready 
for the machinery of a world-culture. It would 
explain also why, when the world reverted to a 
lower ideal, the ideal in Jesus still lived. And to- 
day, when the barriers seem to be cracking, when 
the peremptory creed of the time, admitted on all 
sides, is a world unity, and the sense af humanity 
seems to be slowly growing, it would give us a 
rallying-point where all those who desire to save 
both their own lives and civilization might meet. .. 


The world to-day is like a plague-stricken area 
to which there comes a Great Physician. He has 
the skill and the passionate desire to save. He is 
ready. But He cannot save alone, and He enlists 
an army. In this army there must be His own 
spirit, unlimited service, unlimited sacrifice. When 
the plague abates there will be time for self-expres- 
sion, but till then the service is an unlimited 
liability, and it stands first. There is a warfare 
going on. Every one who follows the Commander 
must take his share of sacrifice. It may be good 
or bad theology to say that the Commander bears 
the hardest part in the sacrifice. But that is a true 
picture of Jesus in the life of men. And the one 
hope for a world staggering under a burden too 
heavy to be borne is that men should see 
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that picture, and surrender their lives to that 
service. 


The name of Dr. H. E. Fospicx is so well known 
throughout the Christian world and his books on 
religion are so widely read that it will surprise 
many to learn that he has not hitherto published 
a volume of sermons. He has now, after thirty 
years in the ministry, issued such a volume under 
the title of The Hope of the World (S.C.M. ; 6s. net). 


He confesses to some misgiving on the ground 
that ‘the essential nature of a sermon as an intimate, 
conversational message from soul to soul makes it 
impossible for printing to reproduce preaching, and, 
unlike the traditional child, sermons should be 
heard and not seen.’ 


He need have no fear, for these sermons are 
assured of a hearty welcome, and the printed word 
will reach multitudes who have never had the 
privilege of hearing the living voice. That is not 
to say that they are great sermons, but they are 
extraordinarily able and interesting sermons. Dr. 
Fospick as a preacher has no claim to rank with 
the immortals. He has no wings to rise to the 
highest heights, nor does he plumb the deepest 
depths, but he is undoubtedly one of the wisest 
spiritual teachers of our time, a man alive to his 
finger tips, who has keen eyes to discern the sins 
and social maladies from which we suffer, and who 
brings a real message of healing and help. 


He pleads powerfully for the application of 
Christian principles to every department of social 
life. ‘We cannot separate the spiritual interests of 
individual souls from the social situation.’ Men 
who think so are condemning the Church to in- 
efficiency. ‘In Russia the communists, starting 
out to destroy the Christian churches, issued orders 
that no social work should be done by them. They 
knew, able strategists that they have proved them- 
selves, that if they could force the churches to be 
individualistic, with no social sympathy translated 
into action, no message of social betterment emerg- 
ing from them, that would be disastrous to religion. 
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It has been. The astonishing thing is that one 
still finds so many people in this country who 
suppose themselves to be friends of the churches, 
but who are doing to some of our churches precisely 
what the communists did to theirs when they 
wanted to destroy them.’ 


In the construction of his sermons Dr. Fospick 
follows a practice common in America. Instead of 
starting from a text and proceeding to expound and 
apply it he moves in an opposite direction. Starting 
from a given situation, he works upwards to his 
text. This method has obvious advantages in the 
way of rousing interest and enabling the preacher 
to link on his discourse to the average thought of 
his hearers. But it sometimes has the very serious 
drawback of giving greater prominence to world 
problems than to the Word of God. 


The situation which the preacher has to deal 
with to-day is one of great social, moral, and 
religious chaos, a situation which many people feel 
to be exceedingly unpropitious for the Christian 
faith. ‘ Even under favourable circumstances, they 
say, it is not easy to hold Christian ideas about the 
love of God, the value of the human soul, and a 
new society of goodwill among men, but in dis- 
tracted days like these how can such unworldly 
faiths seem true?’ This, however, is a complete 
misreading of the whole of Christian history. The 
times when Christianity has been most firmly 
believed, most active and vital, most heroic and 
triumphant, have not been prosperous times, but 
chaotic days like those in which we live. 


Open the Bible anywhere and you will read of 
men who were stoned, were sawn asunder, were 
slain with the sword, who were destitute, afflicted, 
tormented, of whom the world was not worthy. 
The Apostolic Church throve in evil times, and the 
Medizval Church had to struggle in the broken 
waters of the deluge that overwhelmed the Roman 
Empire. The Reformation was a chaotic and dis- 
tressful time, till Luther was constrained to think 
that the end of the world was at hand for things 
could not possibly grow worse, while Calvin was 
crying out, ‘ Their wickedness has reached such a 
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pitch, that I hardly hope to be able any longer to 
retain any kind of position for the Church.’ 
‘Look at Christian history anywhere and you find 
Christianity grappling with tragedy, sometimes 
causing tragedy, often suffering tragedy, and, at its 
best, learning lessons from tragedy, changing the 
situations which produced it, and getting a new 
grasp on the meaning of faith because of it.’ 


Consider, then, some of the ways in which Chris- 
tian faith has found profit in times of chaos. ‘ For 
one thing, repeatedly in desperate, dangerous times 
Christians have caught a new vision of the value 
and indispensableness of Christ’s moral principles.’ 
It is not material prosperity that is most favourable 
to moral well-being. We can see now that the pre- 
war years had in them foul seeds of corruption and 
social dissolution. While the nations rode on the 
high horse of prosperity the precepts of the Sermon 
on the Mount were of no account. But now that 
all are fallen into one common abyss of trouble men 
begin to see the relevance and to feel the value of 
brotherly love and service and peace-making and 
all the principles commended by Christ. ‘ This is 
not a bad time for Christian morals. This is a bad 
time for anything except Christian morals, bad for 
selfishness and cynicism, bad for lapses of integrity 
and poor citizenship. These are even times when 
I for one, a modernist, look on a shaken generation 
and out of the New Testament hear with ‘iresh 
meaning and authority those words about Christ, 
“There is none other name under heaven given 
among men, whereby we must be saved.’ 


Again, in difficult and shaken times Christians 
have often caught ‘a fresh vision of the meaning 
and indispensableness of their faith in God and the 
eternal values of personality.’ For most of all in 
the day of trouble do men need God for their 
strength and stay. ‘When we are comfortable, 
stimulated, and sustained by favouring circum- 
stance, we can get on without thinking deeply about 
the human problem and often without conscious 
need of God. But when tragedy befalls and we are 
stripped of the cushioning of circumstance, and in 
a dark hour the soul stands lonely and quivering 
before the eternal mystery, then there appears 
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the utter unlivableness of irreligion—no spiritual 
source behind life, no eternal purpose running 
through it, no goal ahead of it, no sense in it.’ 
Ought we not, then, to think and to say that this 
is no time for irreligion, but a time when, more 
than ever, men and nations need to stay themselves 
upon the eternal verities ? 


Once more, in times like these, Christians ‘ have 
laid fresh hold upon their social hopes.’ This is 
not surprising, for it is of the nature of hope to 
spring out of despair. ‘Out of the despair of the 
Egyptian bondage came the hope of a free Hebrew 
people. Out of the despair of a falling Roman 
Empire came the hope of a universal church. Out 
of the despair of tyrannical monarchy was born 
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the hope of democracy. And to-day out of the 
disheartening tragedy of war has risen the hope of 
peace, and out of the sickness of an acquisitive 
society springs strong the hope of a more humane, 
co-operative, economic life.’ Evil days are days. 
when humanity strikes its tents and goes again 
upon the march, and times when Christianity seems 
to stand with its back to the wall are times which 
are sure to provoke a recoil. ‘O my soul, grasp 
that philosophy! Make your hardships develop 
your resources. Make your tasks call out your 
reserves. Face the tragedies like a veritable 
pessimist. ‘‘In the world—tribulation.” Never 
blink that fact. But make tribulation release the 
deeper levels of divine resource, so that you too may 
say, ‘‘ Good cheer, I have overcome the world.” ’ 
\\ 


Some Economic and Social Factors in he 
Distory of Jeraef.’ 


II. In Domestic Politics. 


By Proressor T. H. Rosinsen, Litr.D., D.D., D.Ta., UNIVERSITY CoLLEGE, CARDIFF. 


THE subject which we have hitherto pursued has 
been the effect of the situation of Palestine on the 
relations between Israel and other countries. We 
have seen how the position of the land, on or near 
most of the great trade routes of the ancient world, 
first made a prosperous kingdom possible, and then 
led to its downfall under the pressure of foreign 
powers, who, with larger resources and a more 
extended base, succeeded in reducing Israel first 
to submission and then to incorporation in a foreign 
empire. We must now turn to the parallel effect 
of the same set of facts on the internal development 
of the country and on its peculiar cast of political 
thought. While the supreme contribution of 
Israel to humanity hes in the sphere of religion, it 
is worth remembering that, closely linked with this, 
we have a really distinctive conception of the State, 
which finds no parallel among the settled nations 
of the Ancient East. 

The key to the history of Israel, political as well 

1 A lecture delivered before the Semitic Department, 
University College, Bangor, April 25, 1933. 


as religious, lies in the fact of the double element 
in the people. The great majority of those whose 
descendants went to make up the later Israel 
were, doubtless, those whom we call ‘ Canaanites,’ 
people of a very mixed ancestry, who, by the middle 
of the second millennium B.c., yet formed a fairly 
homogeneous agricultural, commercial, and civic 
community. Except for the fact that, like the 
Greeks, they lacked a centralized government, and 
were split up into a number of petty local states 
and chieftainships, they were very similar in their 
social and political outlook to the inhabitants of 
other agricultural lands in the Ancient East. 
From time to time they might attain a nominal 
unity through inclusion in the dominions of a 
foreign power—Mesopotamian, Egyptian, or Ana- 
tolian—but this never gave them a real sense of 
oneness with their neighbours, and, as soon as the 
strong hand of the conqueror slackened, they 
broke up once more into their smaller elements. 
Their political theory was dominated by the con- 
ception of absolute autocracy; the sovereign, 
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whether a native or a foreigner, was the master, 
and the rest were his slaves. In practice the 
theory might be, to some extent, modified by a 
sort of local oligarchy, the village elders who are 
so familiar to us in all stories of the Ancient East, 
but the monarchs certainly admitted no rights to 
their subjects, and the best of them would offer 
nothing but a benevolent despotism. 

In strong contrast to these older inhabitants of 
Palestine, we have the Aramzan invaders to whom 
the name Israel properly applied. Till the time of 
their settlement in the land, they had lived the 
life of nomads, and their traditions based their 
national unity on two facts, their common descent 
from a single eponymous ancestor, Jacob, or Israel, 
and their unification into a single religious and 
political entity by Moses. It is unnecessary, for 
our present purpose, to inquire as to how far these 
traditions corresponded to actual historical events ; 
it may, however, be said in passing, that there is no 
reason to question either the historicity of Moses 
or the substantial accuracy of the tradition which 
makes him the ultimate founder of Israel’s nation- 
ality. Still less is it possible to doubt the fact that, 
before their entry into Palestine, these Arameans 
lived the life of wandering shepherds. While there 
are differences between such peoples, there are 
certain points in which practically all on this 
cultural and economic level resemble one another. 
Usually, for instance, they have a comparatively 
high standard of sexual morality, at all events as 
compared with the agricultural peoples. Since 
private property scarcely exists—the flocks are 
usually tribal, rather than personal, possessions— 
life is free from a number of complications which 
beset men in a more developed stage of society. 
The sense of individual liberty, and, in general, of 
the rights and demands of-personality, is normally 
very highly developed. The nomad is impatient 
of any external control, and often refuses to recognize 
even the authority of important individuals in his 
own tribe. Nothing short of the general feeling 
and opinion of the whole group to which he belongs 
can impose commands or inflict punishment. 

The domestic history of Israel is the record of 
the reaction of these two types and orders of culture 
and civilization upon one another. There have 
been constant repetitions, especially in the Ancient 
East, of the phenomenon of a wandering tribe 
settling down among an agricultural people, and in 
most cases it has been the outlook and life-theory 
of the settled community that have won a decisive 
victory. In a certain sense this was true also of 
Israel, but, nevertheless, the nomad or Mosaic 
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(neither term is unexceptionable, though each may 
be defended) outlook had an influence on the 
Israelite ideal which seems to have been unique, 
and, more than once, actually changed the course 
of political history. The reason for this is to be 
sought in Israel’s sense of an ideal unity. She 
believed herself to be one, both in religion and in 
blood, no matter how great a geographical space 
might separate her members, or how marked the 
gulf between their economic and social positions. 
It was, after all, only a section of the federated 
group of pastoral Yahwists which entered western 
Palestine, and, though Transjordania had been in 
earlier times thickly populated and well cultivated, 
it had become a comparatively dry ‘ wilderness’ 
land by the time of the Israelite settlements. Tradi- 
tion held that, while some of the tribes crossed the 
Jordan, others remained in the eastern pasture 
lands, because they were shepherds, and needed the 
wide areas of grazing country, where they could 
live on their old levelt In the south, too, there 
were great spaces where the production of crops 
was impossible, or nearly impossible, but where 
sheep and goats could be bred and kept. Yet 
these people felt themselves, and were acknowledged 
by the agricultural Israel, to be members of the 
same ideal entity as the dwellers in the cities and 
rich corn-lands of western Palestine. Their influ- 
ence was constantly brought to bear on their 
wealthier brethren, and the ancient traditions of 
the genuine Aramean Israel were kept alive in 
spite of the many developments in national life 
which tended to obscure them. Twice, at least, in 
great political or moral crises, the voice of a prophet 
from the shepherd community was heard, and, 
though neither Elijah nor Amos succeeded in chang- 
ing the course of political history, they did, each in 
his own way, make a permanent contribution to 
the thought of Israel. They failed to save their 
own State, but they pointed out a way by which 
a durable form of more highly organized society 
could be attained. Their message may, in the 
long-run, prove to have a greater value for humanity 
than it would have done if it had been accepted by 
their contemporaries. 

Even within the agricultural portions of the 
land, there were those who stood for the old tradi- 
tion. It is a remarkable fact that, with the excep- 
tion of ‘ foundation stories,’ which, doubtless, were 
preserved at various sanctuaries, the ‘ patriarchal ’ 
narratives of Genesis all concern men who lived 
as wandering shepherds, and it was thus the 
theory of a nomad origin which was imposed even 

1 Nu 32, especially v.}. 
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on the agricultural and commercial community. 
But, further, the ancient outlook was kept alive 
by that curious class of men and women known as 
prophets. This is all the more remarkable since 
prophecy was hardly characteristic of nomad 
Israel, but seems to have been one of the features 
of Canaanite life taken over by the invaders as they 
were assimilated to their predecessors. But the 
true Israelite prophet was inspired of Yahweh, 
and Yahweh was the guardian of the ancestral 
attitude to life, and the champion of the true 
liberty of the individual and the rights of personality. 

These are striking facts, and we are compelled to 
ask ourselves how it came to pass that a small 
minority of invaders, living on a lower scale in 
the social order, succeeded, even as far as they did, 
in imposing their theory and tradition on the people 
among whom they settled. The answer is to be 
found in the narratives which are included in the 
Book of Judges. It is almost impossible to write a 
history of the period between the Conquest and the 
establishment of the monarchy, but it is clear that 
it was a time in which, owing to the weakness of 
the Egyptian court and officials, the land was 
especially exposed to incursions from the neigh- 
bours of Palestine. In one instance only (that of 
Deborah and Barak) was the enemy defeated by 
the Judge, a native Canaanite. All the rest were 
invaders from the outside, and, in expelling or 
resisting them, the Israelite heroes were fighting 
the battle of the Canaanites just as much as that of 
their own people. The divided and isolated com- 
munities of pre-Israelite days had little chance of 
repelling a raid or of throwing off a foreign yoke— 
as the story of the Israelite conquest itself shows. 
But with the fiery vigour and the sense of a common 
blood and religion which characterized them, the 
Israelites were in a position to offer a firm front 
to their enemies, and it was under the leadership 
of men called and inspired by the national God of 
Israel that the land was preserved and its pillage 
avenged. Even the process of assimilation could 
not alter this fact, and so it came to pass that it 
was the Aramzan Yahwist who was recognized 
as the true leader of the people, and gave his name 
and faith to the united whole. 

The welding together of the heterogeneous 
elements in the country was thus achieved only 
through the hammer-strokes of foreign invasion. 
It was a process which covered several centuries, 
and was completed only with David’s victories over 
the Philistines. But his very success exposed the 
country to new dangers, chief among them being 
the possibility that the true Israelite tradition and 
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outlook would give way before the steady pressure 
of the older and more normal Canaanite views of 
life. Even in the reign of David himself this 
tendency made itself manifest. The armies of 
Israel were traditionally levies of the whole people. 
It was with such ‘ citizen’ troops that the original 
enemy had been defeated and the kingdom formed. 
But, alongside of this national force, David estab- 
lished a personal bodyguard, which, though com- 
paratively small, tad the advantages of being 
always well equipped, trained professionally, and 
available at a moment’s notice. To use terms 
familiar to us from the English constitutional 
struggles of the seventeenth century, the one stood 
for privilege, the other was a bulwark of the 
prerogative. 

The first formal clash between the two points of 
view occurred towards the close of David’s reign, 
and,formed what we commonly call the conspiracy 
or rebellion of Adonijah. As a matter of fact, it 
was neither conspiracy nor rebellion, at least 
against David. Adonijah was the eldest of the 
king’s surviving sons, and had every reason to 
expect the reversion of the crown. He was popu- 
lar among the people, and we may conjecture 
that he was likely to revive and continue the policy 
of his father’s early years. Solomon, on the other 
hand, was one of David’s younger sons, born only 
after his father’s complete triumph—at least a year 
after the Ammonite war. He had never known 
the struggles and the conflicts of the foundation 
of the monarchy, and of the wars against the 
Philistines. He may have been old enough to 
appreciate the danger of Absalom’s rebellion, but 
that had been suppressed by the joint action 
of all parties, and had taught the young prince no 
lesson. 

The partisans of Adonijah and Solomon respect- 
ively are significant. With the former were Joab 
and Abiathar ; with the latter Benaiah and Zadok. 
Joab was the commander of the national levies of 
Israel, the popular army, and had made a deep 
impression on the imagination of the common folk. 
To him had belonged the distinction of being the 
actual captor of Jerusalem, and he represented, on 
the military side, the traditions of David’s youth. 
Benaiah, on the other hand, was the captain of the 
royal bodyguard, the little standing army which 
formed the only force available at a moment’s 
notice. Though his military record, like Joab’s, 
was long and honourable, he yet stood for the 
authority of the sovereign as against the claims and 
rights of the people. We do not know when Zadok 
assumed office, but we do know that Abiathar had 
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followed the fortunes of David from the time when 
he fled before Saul. 

The result of the clash was a complete victory for 
autocracy. The popular party was entirely un- 
prepared for active hostilities, and the news that 
the royal guard was moving against them was 
enough to break up their innocent and unarmed 
assembly. Of the principals, Joab and Adonijah 
were put to death, and Abiathar was banished from 
Jerusalem to Anathoth, where, in all probability, 
his family became priests of the local shrine. The 
course of events as described in 1 K 1 is probably 
inaccurate in some details, but there is no doubt 
as to the general result. Solomon was firmly seated 
on the throne, and those who might have opposed 
him in the interests of another point of view were 
put out of the way. 

The new king has been celebrated in history and 
in legend for his magnificence and for his wisdom, 
in spite of the fact that the two are seldom com- 
| patible. He sought to make Jerusalem the most 
splendid city of his time, and he spared no expense 
in the pursuit of his object. But his buildings 
were necessarily very costly, and the wasteful 
ostentation of his household and personal life soon 
dissipated the wealth accumulated by his father. 
Oi all the materials required for his buildings, stone 
is the only one found in Palestine proper ; the rest 
had to be imported, and, in some way or other, 
paid for. Skilled workers had to be hired, and 
they, too, could be found only outside the borders 
of Israel. 

Solomon relied mainly on the Pheenician king, 
Hiram, for the supply of what he needed. As long 
as he held the main trade routes from the east to 
' the coast, he was probably able to arrange that 
timber and services should be supplied to him in 
exchange for commercial advantages, since he 
alone could protect the stream of commerce that 
flowed into Tyre and Sidon—probably also Byblos. 
The control of the Gulf of Akaba gave him also an 
Indian commerce, and he was probably able to 
supply the rare commodities which are mentioned 
as being brought to him by his fleet. In addition 
to these sources of income, he had a substantial 
trade in horses, which passed between Egypt and 
Anatolia. But with the loss of Damascus, Solomon’s 
friendship and support ceased to be of vital im- 
portance to the Pheenicians, and he had to find other 
means of recompensing Hiram. He actually was 
compelled in the end to cede to Tyre a district in 
north-western Galilee, thus still further reducing 
his dominions. 
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The revolt of Edom made Solomon’s economic 
position still more difficult, since he not only lost 
his eastern sea-trade, but, in all probability, found 
himself no longer able to control the Egyptian 
route and to protect it from raiding bands. This 
may be partly due to the change in the policy of 
Egypt, which, with the advent of the XXIInd 
dynasty, founded by Sheshonk (the Shishak of 
the Bible), became hostile to an independent or 
semi-independent kingdom in Palestine. All that 
was left to Solomon in the latter part of his reign, of 
his extensive foreign commerce, was the trade in 
horses, and, even if the country ever had been 
able to support the demands made by his ex- 
travagance, it could certainly do so no longer. 
Economic ruin faced the land, and the burden of 
maintenance fell the more heavily on the wretched 
inhabitants themselves. 

One aspect of this burden needs special mention. 
This was the system of forced labour, which Solomon 
Inaugurated in order to secure unskilled workers 
for his various undertakings. He demanded the 
services of every man for four months in the year, 
and they were employed on such duties as hewing 
and transporting timber in the Lebanon. The loss 
of time—very serious for an agricultural people— 
the laborious nature of the tasks imposed, and the 
distance from home, all combined to irritate and 
annoy a nation which had imbibed as one of its 
strong traditions the nomad passion for individual 
liberty and the rights of man. It is significant 
that the only details we have of administrative 
organization refer to the supply of provisions for 
the royal household, but it was probably used also 
for the corvée.2 The country was divided into 
twelve districts, and, though a later tradition? 
seeks to rescue Solomon from infamy by saying 
that the whole burden was borne by Canaanites, 
while true Israelites were immune, there can be no 
real doubt that the whole nation was involved. 
There is, however, one very important exception. 
The list of districts into which the country was 
divided for this purpose does not include Judah, 
and we are forced to conclude that the tribe to 
which the royal house itself belonged was immune 
from this form of service. This preferential treat- 
ment must have gone far to break down that spirit 
of unity which it had been one of the first aims of 
David to establish and to cultivate. 

We have already noted the fact that the old 
Aramean tradition found expression in certain 
quarters even in western Palestine, especially in 
the prophets. We hear of a revolt instigated by 
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a member of this class, and, though it failed to 
produce any serious effect during the lifetime of 
Solomon, it gave a point to the discontent immedi- 
ately after his death. Kingship in Israel was 
fundamentally different from what it was else- 
where, and rested primarily on a covenant in which 
the monarch, the people, and Yahweh, were the 
contracting parties. At the accession of each 
sovereign the terms might be varied, if any of the 
parties were not satisfied with their working, and 
an appointment might be refused if the proposed 
conditions were not accepted. This, in itself, is a 
most significant illustration of the true Israelite 
spirit and outlook. Elsewhere the king was the 
master and his subjects were his slaves ; in Israel 
they were his brethren, and must be treated as 
such. It was failure to recognize this principle 
which led to the disruption. Solomon had given 
the people no chance of making their covenant, and, 
guided by the prophetic influence, the people were 
determined not to repeat their mistake. The 
details are somewhat obscure, partly owing to 
differences between the MT and the LXX of 
1 K 11 and 12, but the general issue is clear. The 
result was a complete victory for the democratic 
party in the north—as we have seen, the south was 
not affected as the rest had been—and even down 
to the middle of the ninth century the position 
remained unchanged. 

The dynastic struggles and the border wars, 
which are the feature of Israel’s history for the 
next two or three generations, left little room for 
the development of the royal prerogative, but with 
the success of the house of Omri, the danger once 
more became acute. In particular the Tyrian 
alliance and the advent of Jezebel introduced the 
foreign, but normal, conceptions of kingship into 
Israel. The significant story is that of Naboth. 
It has many interesting features, but we can dwell 
here on one only. Ahab himself, though he does 
not appear in a very favourable light, does yet 
accept his limitations. When his request is firmly 
and repeatedly refused, he sees no alternative ; he 
has to acknowledge defeat, and knows of no way 
whereby he can enforce his will on a reluctant and 
stubborn citizen. But his wife takes a different 
point of view. She has been brought up on the 
normal Oriental conceptions of kingship, and it is 
inconceivable to her that any subject should be 
allowed to withstand his master’s will. Yet even 
she has learned enough of the Israelite outlook to 

realize that she must observe at least the forms of 
justice. It is she who commits the crime, and 
Ahab is, apparently, unaware of what is happening 
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until Naboth is actually dead. The king now has » 
his vineyard, but he has, in the eyes of the genuine 
Israel, with its nomad, Mosaic, Aramean tradition, _ 
incurred blood-guiltiness, and the whole nation has — 
a feud against him. cn 

As in Solomon’s day, so now it was the prophets — 
who were the repositories of the old tradition, and 
it was at their instigation that the revolution, © 
politically so fatal to Israel, was carried through. 
In the first instance, Elijah was the mouthpiece, a 
man who came from the non-agricultural east. 
Like the other prophets, he was concerned not only 
with the maintenance of the social and economic 
tradition, but also with the strict observance of 
the primary rules of the religious covenant between 
Israel and Yahweh. His greatest challenge to 
Jezebel, therefore, was delivered on the question 
as to whether Yahweh or Melkart was to be hence- 
forth the supreme deity for Israel. It is no part 
of our present purpose to dwell on the dramatic 
trial scene on Mt. Carmel; it is enough to note 
that the real significance of it becomes clear only 
when Elijah has all the prophets of Melkart 
slaughtered. In the land of Yahweh, Melkart has 
no power either to protect or to avenge his own 
devotees. This, however, is apparently one of 
Elijah’s last public acts, and though he is said to 
have been active in the reign of Ahab’s son, yet 
his real work was carried on by Elisha and his 
organized companies of prophets. The revolution 
was completed in a ghastly massacre, which, a 
century later, called forth the denunciation of 
another prophet, but it settled, once and for all, 
the religious question. Never again was doubt 
cast in Israel on the claim of Yahweh to supremacy, 
though it is clear that other deities were allowed 
to stand alongside of Him as subordinates. 

The prophetic protest, however, was less success- — 
ful in the social and economic sphere. It is true 
that the royal prerogative was definitely and 
finally checked, as far as we can discover, but 
there grew up another, and a more subtle danger 
to the true national ideal. The distresses of the 
countryside during the disastrous border struggles 
between Israel and Syria weakened the peasantry, 
and ‘reduced them to economic ruin. There were 
always men with a little capital to spare, for through- 
out her independent history Israel retained control 
over at least a small portion of one great trade 
route. The laws of debt, harsh to our minds, but 
universally accepted in the ancient world, allowed 
this class gradually to acquire ownership of the 
land of the peasants, and, when the weakness of 
Damascus after 805 B.c. permitted a revival of 
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Israel under the descendants of Jehu, they were in 
a position still further to enrich themselves at the 
expense of the small farmer. We gather that by 
the middle of the eighth century the normal pro- 
cesses of law proved too uncertain and too slow for 
the avaricious capitalists of the great cities, and 
that the example set by Jezebel was only too fre- 
quently followed. The corruption of justice is a 
familiar feature of Oriental life, and it seems clear 
that Israel was no exception. A case involving 
debt might be brought against some little farmer, 
even though there had been in reality no loan at 
all. The matter would come before a local court 
where the judge would readily agree to give a 
decision in favour of the wealthier litigant, on 
consideration of receiving some bribe. It might be 
only a small one, yet, backed by the prestige of a 
rich man, it would suffice. As we know, it often 
happened that the only property which could be 
_ offered as security for a loan was the person of the 
borrower, or that of one of his children,! and the 
result was not infrequently that the farmer lost, 
not merely his land, but also his liberty as well. 
Even if still personally free, he might be compelled 
to work his land as a tenant farmer, paying an 
exorbitant rental to the new owner of his property,2 
and, sooner or later, the end was certain, and he 
himself was reduced to slavery. It seems to have 
been a literal fact that a rich man could purchase 
a slave at the price of a pair of shoes.3 

The general result of this process was a condition 
to which both Amos and Isaiah bear testimony, for 
it was not confined to northern Israel. Instead of 
a system under which the land was in the hands 
_ of sturdy, independent peasant proprietors of the 
Naboth type, by the middle of the eighth century 
it had been parcelled out into large estates,4 
owned, necessarily, by absentee landlords. They 
themselves, as we gather, lived for the most part 
in the large cities, where they indulged in every 
kind of luxury and extravagance—little Solomons, 
we might almost call them—while their tenants 
and serfs sank into lower and lower depths of 
destitution. Thus the rich grew richer and richer, 
while the poor became poorer and poorer; the 
gulf between them growing in extent and in in- 
tensity. At the same time, even in the cities 
themselves, as in the villages and local markets, 
the standards of elementary commercial morality 
fell. The httle shopkeepers became affected by the 
prevailing mania, and both Amos and (a century 
later) Jeremiah* attest the dishonesty which 
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prevailed in retail trade. It became thus harder 
and harder for the poor to live at all, and they 
could do so only at the will of their economic 
masters. 

Israel is not the only instance of such an economic 
and social change passing over the country. One 
of the best-known examples is to be found in the 
Rome of the later republic and empire. There, too, 
the old peasant proprietor gradually gave way 
before the capitalists, and it was recognized by 
all far-seeing men that the prevalent latifundia 
constituted a grave peril for the State as a whole. 
For when once a state or a society has been allowed 
to sink into the conditions which we observe in the 
Israel of the eighth century, its outlook is hopeless 
unless drastic steps can be taken to remedy the 
situation. One of two things must certainly 
happen. Either the ruling classes will be success- 
ful, and will crush all hope of betterment, almost 
all sense of human feeling, out of the lower orders, 
or there will still remain some faint spark of the 
passion for personal freedom. In the latter case 
there is certain to be, sooner or later, an internal 
explosion which will shatter the whole social and 
political order. Illustrations may be seen in the 
events which took place in France at the end of 
the eighteenth century and in Russia in the earlier 
part of the twentieth. It may be that Christianity 
(though not always the official Christian Church) 
has kept men sufficiently alive to make them 
utterly and finally intolerant of conditions which 
deny to them practically all the natural rights of 
humanity, but the fact remains—whatever be its 
cause—that in both cases there has heen a rising 
which has completely overthrown the old order, 
and has sought to establish a new one. It has in 
each case been accomplished only through violence, 
and it has brought enormous suffering on all classes. 
The French Revolution did succeed in restoring or 
in creating a régime of peasant proprietors ; it is 
yet too early to forecast with any confidence the 
final form of society which the new Russian régime 
will produce. 

The alternative position, that in which the sufferers 
are not even strong enough to revolt, has the in- 
evitable effect of reducing to a minimum the man- 
power of the country. Serfs and slaves will fight 
for no one, not even for their own masters. To 
them the conquest of the country means only a 
change of owners, and it may be for the better. In 
the long-run, Rome fell for lack of free fighting 
men. For the last few centuries of the Western 
Empire, the Roman armies were manned almost 
entirely by warriors from outside the actual 
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frontiers. The finest legions were composed of 
Goths and other Northern tribes, and, when the 
great invasions did come, they were in no way 
inclined to fight against their own kinsmen. 

Such was the fate of Israel also. It came much 
more swiftly, for the country was but tiny as com- 
pared with the enormous extent of the Roman 
world. It was, moreover, attacked by enemies 
far more powerful than any whom Rome had to 
face. In spite of the superficial brilliance of the 
reign of Jeroboam 1., the social and economic 
rottenness soon manifested themselves, and within 
a generation the end had come. The Assyrians 
appeared once more on the political horizon, as 
they had done a century earlier. Then they had 
been resisted by the united forces of the little 
states of Palestine, and had succeeded only when 
the prophetic revolution in Israel broke up the 
alliance. An attempt was made by Pekah and 
Rezon to repeat the exploits of their predecessors, 
but it ended only in failure. We may guess that 
the strength of Damascus had been sapped in much 
the same way as that of Israel, and the refusal of 
Ahaz of Judah to join the allies was a fatal bar to 
success. But even if Ahaz had been willing to cast 
in his lot with the enemies of Assyria, it is clear 
that Tiglath-pileser would have had little difficulty 
in overcoming the resistance of the coalition. The 
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life had gone out of Palestine, her people were now — 
slaves, and the inevitable result was a foreign — 
master. | 

Judah, less exposed to foreign assaults, survived — 
for a century and a half, but, in the end, she suffered _ 
at the hands of the Chaldeans the fate which had 
already befallen northern Israel. But it was to the 
last generation of her existence that we owe some 
of the clearest-statements of the social principles 
which the true Israel had inherited from her 
Aramezan ancestors. Whatever date we assign to 
Deuteronomy, we shall probably agree that it is 
a fair presentation and application of principles 
which go back to the earliest days of Israel’s 
national history. The so-called humanitarian 
attitude of this law-book involves an appreciation 
of the rights of the individual, especially of the 
subject. The law of the monarchy? may be much 
earlier than the end of the seventh century B.c., 
but Jeremiah’s denunciation of Jehoiakim? cer- 
tainly dates from that time. Both give expression 
to a fundamental doctrine, that every Israelite 
citizen, every person within the covenant-group, 
is to be treated as a brother, and not as a slave. 
Here is, perhaps, one of the most important 
contributions Israel made to human thought and 
life. 
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St. Deter and St. Maul. 


By THE RIGHT REVEREND Lewis B. RaprorpD, D.D., FORMERLY BisHop oF GOULBURN. 


THERE are two Peters who have engrossed between 
them the attention and interest of the majority of 
Christians. There is the homely familiar figure so 
vividly near to us every Holy Week, so humanly 
akin to us in his slowness to understand, his hurry 
to protest or to promise, his tragic self-confidence, 
his wavering between courage and cowardice, his 
denial and his penitence, his persistent devotion 
and his splendid recovery. And there is the 
shadowy figure of the reputed founder of the Roman 
Church and father of papal supremacy, the central 
focus of ages of ecclesiastical controversy. But 
these are not the only Peters in the New Testament, 
_ nor the whole of St. Peter. No human figure in 
the New Testament is sketched in fuller detail or in 
richer colour than St. Peter. Yet there are whole 


tracts of his life and work which remain unstudied 
or unappreciated by many readers of the Acts and 
Epistles. 

I. St. Peter ought to be studied first in his 
friendships and associations. He appears first as a 
disciple fetched and brought to Jesus by his brother 
Andrew. Strange to say, the two brothers are 
never mentioned together again in the New Testa- 
ment, except in the lists of the Apostles. Peter’s 
warm heart seems to have spent its affection most 
generously upon two friends, both much younger 
men. 

(x) There is the disciple whom Jesus loved, 
almost indisputably St. John. They were sent 
together into the city to prepare the last Passover ; 
and Christian mystical interpretation has seen in 
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the two companions on this errand the two types 
of discipleship, namely, the active and the medita- 
tive, or the two elements of the communicant life, 
namely, duty and devotion. Some such contrast 
stands out clearly in the Fourth Gospel. The two 
men are so different in the ways in which they 
show their love for Jesus. They were together 
again when the news came of the empty tomb. 
John outran Peter; youth and love carried him 
more swiftly, but reverence held him back at the 
open door; it was Peter who went right in and 
was followed by John, but not immediately. They 
were together in the boat on the lake of Galilee ; 
it was John who was the first with the keen eye of 
love to recognize ‘ the Lord’ in the friendly stranger 
on the shore; it was Peter who then with the 
eager impetuosity of love plunged into the water 
to swim to the Master. They were devoted to 
each other, perhaps unconsciously because of the 
very difference of their temperaments. Later 
that very morning, after his own restoration to the 
apostolate and the prophecy of his own martyrdom, 
Peter, turning round and seeing the beloved disciple 
following them, asks the Lord, ‘ And what about 
him?’ There was no mere curiosity in the 
question ; it was simply affectionate anxiety about 
the future of a young friend. What work is in 
store for him? Must he suffer too? After Pente- 
cost the intimacy of friendship becomes the close 
companionship of joint service. Together they go 
into the Temple courts to pray ; .Peter speaks the 
word of healing to the lame beggar, but associates 
John with himself, ‘Look on us.’ Together they 
stand before the Council and refuse to promise to 
Tefrain from preaching the gospel. Together they 
go down to Samaria at the request of the other 
Apostles to lay hands upon the baptized Samaritan 
converts. They are never mentioned together 
again ; we are left to imagine or conjecture the 
later history of this friendship between age and 
youth, between meditative devotion and impulsive 
enthusiasm, in the service of the Master whom both 
loved so dearly and yet so differently. Their 
Epistles to the faithful lie near together in the New 
Testament, and should be compared and contrasted 
in the light of the fact that the distinctive notes 
of the Epistles are the outcome of two characters, 
one of which had ripened swiftly amid the strenuous 
labours of a far-travelling apostolate on its way to 
martyrdom, while the other had ripened slowly 
through long years of pastorate in an age of incipient 
heresy. 

(2) St. Peter’s other friend was John Mark. 
It was to the house of Mary, Mark’s mother, that 
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Peter went straight home after his deliverance 
from prison. We think mostly of Mark as the 
young companion who forfeited St. Paul’s confidence 
by his turning back from the mission field, and in 
the end made good and proved an altogether 
faithful and helpful companion in the Apostle’s 
confinement at Rome. But in the Epistle which 
Peter wrote to the Christians of Asia Minor from 
‘Babylon,’ almost certainly Rome, he sends 
greetings from ‘Mark, my son.’ The note of 
intimacy here is strong. Its origin is not so clear. 
Mark and his mother may have owed their con- 
version to Peter; but ‘my son’ (it is not ‘ my 
child,’ the usual term for a convert) indicates rather 
a young disciple to whom the Apostle was a second 
father. The debt of filial piety was certainly 
richly repaid. The Gospel according to St. Mark 
in its original form consisted of a series of lessons 
penned by Mark as the ‘interpreter’ of Peter’s 
story of the gospel, for the benefit primarily of 
Christian converts and catechumens in Rome. 

(3) The most perplexing and fascinating question 
of St. Peter’s life is his relation to St. Paul. They 
were apparently never companions in missionary 
work until perhaps those last days in Rome; and 
even that association is not quite certain. Were 
they ever close friends, or only distantly friendly 
colleagues in different regions of the world-wide 
mission of the Church? Scholarship is still divided 
over the piecing together of the fragmentary refer- 
ences in the Acts and in St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Galatians. Briefly and roughly the story seems to 
fall into three stages. (a) First there was the 
stage of consultation. Some years after his con- 
version St. Paul went up to Jerusalem ‘to visit 
Peter,’ or ‘to become acquainted with him’ 
(R.V.m.), and spent a fortnight with him. The 
Apostles then recognized that Paul seemed as 
clearly called to be the missionary of the Gentile 
world as Peter was to be the missionary of the 
Jewish people at home and abroad ; and they gave 
each other the right hand of fellowship, as they 
went off to their respective missions. (b) Then 
came the stage of conflict. At Antioch in Syria, 
Peter seems to have wavered in his loyalty to the 
principles of the freedom of Gentile Christians from 
Jewish observances and their spiritual equality 
with Jewish Christians; he associated with the 
Greek converts for a time, and then on the arrival 
of rigid Jewish Christians from Jerusalem he with- 
drew from that association. Paul protested fiercely 
against this inconsistency. We might judge 
differently if we had Peter’s version of the story. 
What St. Paul called disloyalty to the truth of the 
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gospel may have seemed to St. Peter loyalty to 
the spirit of the gospel, an attitude prompted by 
sympathy with conscientious scruples. The ques- 
tion of the obligation of Jewish religious observances 
in the case of Gentile converts had been settled 
indeed at Jerusalem by the conference of Apostles 
and ‘elder brethren’ (R.V., but surely ‘the pres- 
byters and the brethren,’ in modern language the 
clergy and laity), but by a compromise mainly in 
favour of the Gentile Christians ; and a compromise 
is always hard to interpret and apply in particular 
circumstances. St. Paul was a rigid champion of 
definite principles. St. Peter was not an oppor- 
tunist, but his impulsive sympathy may have led 
him to see and take first one side and then another 
of a difficult question, which has indeed risen again 
and again in one form or another in the later 
history of the Church. (c) In any case there was a 
final stage of reconciliation. We would give much 
to know for certain whether the two Apostles met 
in Rome. But the story of their last days is a 
matter of doubtful inference from fragmentary 
evidence. What we do know is that the First 
Epistle of St. Peter shows clear traces of acquaint- 
ance with the Epistles of St. Paul. Its bearer and 
probable amanuensis was Silvanus or Silas, a former 
companion of St. Paul. Mark, too, was then with 
Peter in Rome. It is unthinkable that Silvanus 
or Mark could have gone over from St. Paul to 
St. Peter in the sense of crossing the floor of the 
Church from one party to another. Sf. Paul may 
have been away from Rome on the missionary 
journeys which appear to have taken place between 
his two trials in Rome; or he may have suffered 
his martyrdom already. But neither Silvanus nor 
Mark could have felt at home with St. Peter if 
they had been conscious of any trace of lingering 
antagonism between the two great Apostles. By 
this time the burning question of the relations 
between Jew and Gentile under the gospel had died 
down in peace. The great danger of the day was 
the growing hostility of the imperial authorities 
and the darkening shadow of persecution. Under 
the pressure or in the face of that peril, apostles 
and converts were all united. 

(4) It is uncertain whether the two chiefs of the 
apostolic band met their fate together, or which 
of the two came to his martyrdom first. They 
were from an early date united in their commemora- 
tion by the Church. Both were buried on the 
scene of martyrdom, Peter on the Vatican hill, 
Paul on the Ostian road outside the city. In the 
year A.D. 258 a fresh outbreak of persecution drove 
the Church at Rome to remove the remains of both 
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Apostles to the Catacombs for safety, and the day 
of their reburial there, June 29, was kept after- 
wards as the Martyrdom of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
Under Constantine, the first Christian emperor, 
their remains were restored again to their original 
resting-places, and two churches were built in their 
names, the original St. Peter’s on the Vatican, and 
the original St. Paul’s ‘Outside the Walls.’ It 
was the possession of the twin sanctuaries of the 
great apostelic martyr that in later centuries drew 
so many Christian pilgrims to Rome. Even to-day 
Roman Catholic bishops are bound every few years 
to pay a visit to ‘the thresholds of the apostles’ ; 
and papal bulls are only valid when issued in the 
joint names of St. Peter and St. Paul. They were 
not indeed the founders of the Church in Rome. 
It sprang from seed sown by pilgrim Jews fresh 
from the experience of Pentecost, by soldiers and 
traders and provincial officials and their wives and 
servants returning from Judea. Paul’s confine- 
ment opened doors for the spread of the gospel 
among the preetorian guards, the household troops, 
and perhaps within the court circles of the Empire. 
St. Peter may have exercised a brief pastorate 
over the Christian congregations, and perhaps done 
something for their organization in one Church of 
Rome. But though not its founders, they were 
its twin martyr-princes. In later centuries the 
basing of the claim of papal supremacy upon the 
apostolic primacy of St. Peter thrust St. Paul into 
the background. Roman ecclesiastical policy has 
always robbed Paul to pay Peter ; Roman popular 
estimation has been summed up in the innocent 
indiscretion of a genial priest who once remarked 
that ‘ St. Paul never was a good Catholic.’ Roman 
controversialists have even misquoted the ancient 
phrase limina apostolorum as limen apostoli, or 
translated it as ‘the threshold of the Apostle.’ 


Yet despite the predominance of the Petrine cult _ 


as the basis of the papal claim, Roman liturgical 
conservatism has kept June 29th in the Missal as 
the Feast of St. Peter and St. Paul, and the full 
title of a church or cathedral commonly known as 
St. Peter’s proves mostly to be the Church of St. 
Peter and St. Paul. In the Roman breviary office 
hymn they are described as ‘the teacher of the 
world and the doorkeeper of heaven, the twin 
parents of Rome and judges of the nations.’ 

IJ. From the personal relations of St. Peter and 
St. Paul and their joint primacy in the honour roll 
of the apostolate we pass now to the question 
of their Christianity and churchmanship and its 
bearing on the Christianity and churchmanship of 
our own day. St. Paul’s protest in defence of the 
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menaced unity of the Church at Corinth seems at 
first sight to suggest that there may have been 
something in St. Peter’s teaching which was mis- 
interpreted into an occasion for the formation of 
parties within the Corinthian Church or in distinct 
congregations in Corinth—a Pauline party, a 
Petrine party, an Apollos party, and yet another 
party perhaps which seems to have described itself 
as Christian, very much as some people to-day 
disown all idea of party and build a party on the 
basis of that very denial of all partisanship, or even 
create a new denomination which asserts its claim 
to be undenominational by calling itself the Church 
of Christ. It is quite possible that this partisanship 
at Corinth was in some way or to some extent the 
result of a mistaken or exaggerated idea (perhaps 
a distorted echo of the conflict at Antioch), that 
Paul and Peter were virtually preaching two 
versions of the gospel. Peter may have paid an 
unrecorded visit to Corinth. Apollos had certainly 
preached the gospel acceptably and effectively in 
Corinth, and some Corinthians apparently pinned 
their faith to the teaching of Apollos, the Hellenistic 
Jew of Alexandria, which may have been dis- 
tinctively liberal and allegorical. Perhaps on the 
other hand the differences within the Church at 
Corinth were not doctrinal so much as personal ; 
they may have centred round the question of 
apostolic authority or even grown out of the re- 
sponse to attractive characters. If they were, as 
is probable, doctrinal differences, for us the question 
of any real difference between the teaching of the 
two Apostles must be judged on the evidence of 
their extant Epistles and their addresses as reported 
in the Acts. Briefly it may be said that there is 
no difference in the substance of their teaching, 
but only in the emphasis laid on various elements 
in their common teaching of the one gospel. (z) 
Both to Peter and to Paul, Jesus Christ is the Son 
of God. But to Paul the dominant thought is the 
pre-existent Son of God, the eternal Christ. To 
Peter it is the Jesus who was exalted to the throne 
of God by His resurrection and ascension. Neither 
Apostle ignores either truth. But the difference 
in their emphasis is intelligible. Peter had the 
memory of discipleship and companionship with 
Jesus to interpret in the light of the Resurrection 
and the Ascension; what impressed him most 
was the elevation from the human ministry to the 
Divine majesty, the vindication of the Messiahship 
of Jesus of Nazareth. Paul had almost certainly 
no personal experience of the earthly ministry of 
Christ ; it was the ascended Christ that first broke 
upon his view and changed his life. (2) There 
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are differences, again, in the way in which the two 
Apostles regard the Christian religion. Briefly, it 
has been said, Peter was a disciplinarian, Paul a 
mystic. A disciplinarian, says one thoughtful 
interpreter of St. Peter (Dr. Bigg in the ‘ Inter- 
national Critical Commentary ’), is a man who hears 
God speaking to him; a mystic is a man who 
feels the presence of God within him. The two 
types can be seen in sharp contrast when we com- 
pare the devotional writings of Laud, the forefather 
of the catholic revival, and Fox, the father of the 
Quakers ; but in most cases the two tendencies 
run into each other in various forms and degrees. 
Both statements are true of both Apostles; but 
one is more true of Peter and the other of Paul. 
To Peter the Christian life is mainly a life of obedi- 
ence to the law of God ; the gospel is a new com- 
mandment. To Paul the Christian life is primarily 
the experience of the indwelling Christ, the com- 
munion of the soul with Christ. To Peter grace 
is a gift bestowed ; to Paul it is an indwelling power. 
(3) There is yet another contrast. To Paul there 
is present constantly an antithesis between law 
and gospel, between flesh and spirit, between the 
world and God. To Peter life is rather a con- 
tinuous experience of progress in faith and love. 
Here again the explanation is obvious. Paul’s life 
was in two distinct chapters ; he had experienced 
a sudden and violent conversion, from Pharisee to 
Christian, from persecutor to apostle. Peter had 
one great painful experience, his denial, but it was 
a break in the course of a continuous discipleship. 
His Christian life was more of a unity; his soul 
had grown gradually and steadily. To use mystical 
language, Paul belonged to the twice-born ; Peter 
to the once-born. (4) Again, Paul is full of the 
thought of the present working of Christ in His 
Body the Church; Peter seems always to be 
looking forward to the coming of Christ to complete 
and crown the work of His earthly ministry. It 
is possible to exaggerate these contrasts into a 
false antithesis ; but there is real truth in them. 
There are other contrasts, but these will suffice to 
illustrate the fact that two apostles holding and 
preaching the same faith feel the appeal and press 
the thought of different portions and aspects of 
that faith, partly because of differences in tempera- 
ment or in experience, and partly because of 
differences in the religious history of the various 
peoples to whom they are preaching that faith. 
Yet on the central and fundamental truths of that 
faith there is no contrast nor even divergence. In 
the very Epistle in which St. Paul condemns and 
deplores the tendency to gather parties or cliques 
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round the name and under the implied leadership 
of one teacher or another, he insists on the fact of 
the unity of all the apostles in the faith: ‘ whether 
then it be I or they, so we preach, and so ye believed.’ 
If we could be sure that the so-called Second Epistle 
of St. Peter were Peter’s own letter, we should 
have the last word on the question. In support of 
his own teaching about the purpose of the Divine 
delay of the coming end of all things, the writer 
appeals to the authority of St. Paul: ‘even as our 
beloved brother Paul also, according to the wisdom 
given to him, wrote unto you; as also in all his 
epistles, speaking in them of these things ; wherein 
are some things hard to be understood, which the 
ignorant and unstedfast wrest, as they do also 
the other scriptures, unto their own destruction.’ 
Some commentators think this passage two-edged, 
in fact a half-hearted and doubtful compliment. 
Some think it an attempt to minimize the supposed 
differences between the teaching of the two Apostles. 
It is surely a sincere tribute, even though more 
generous than graceful. We can well sympathize 
with the writer in his occasional difficulty in under- 
standing some passages in St. Paul’s Epistles ; but 
he clearly has no sympathy with the people who 
gave a doctrinal twist and a misleading turn to 
such passages, whether to serve partisan purposes 
or to suit personal prejudices. And it is an inter- 
esting testimony ; the writer was at least a disciple 
who had either heard or read St. Peter, and there- 
fore a valuable witness to what the next generation 
thought of the essential unity of the~teaching of 
the two Apostles. 

III. What now is the bearing of this question of 
this apostolic unity in diversity upon modern 
Christianity ? (1) First, there is a lesson for an 
age of partisan churchmanship, diminishing in 
extent and in intensity, but still a sore scandal and 
a grave hindrance to the Church’s mission in the 
world ; and also for an age of divided Christendom 
whose separated churches represent hardened 
dissensions. It is a plain duty to try to understand 
and appreciate the original and fundamental 
differences which caused and still perpetuate 
separation or suspicion. As with St. Peter and 
St. Paul, so with later Christians. The differences 
are in many cases not so much in substance as in 
emphasis. They are sometimes due largely to 
personal temperament. Some people love to make 
their communion with their Lord quietly ; others 
love the splendour of the corporate self-expression 
of achoral eucharist. Some find peace of conscience 
in secret confession to God ; others find that peace 
hard to win without some ministry of absolution. 
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Some desire direction and control, and welcome the 
customs and rules of the Church as a framework for 
the growth of the spiritual life ; others feel that 
the fashioning of Christian character should and 
can be trusted to the freedom of the soul to seek 
the guidance of the Spirit. Then, again, these 
differences are often due to peculiar experience, 
which, strange to say, works in two ways. Some 
souls just grow along the lines of early training 
and inherited tradition, finding them more and 
more satisfying ; others find them unsatisfying, and 
move gradually or suddenly right across to a kind 
of churchmanship which once they resented or . 
suspected. Once more, these differences are some- 
times brought out by the variety or change of 
environment. Ministers confronted by a new need 
or opportunity in their work turn to some hitherto 
untried method or unappreciated truth which now 
seems to leap into light as a revelation and a solu- 
tion. Men and women plunged into a new crisis 
or coming under a new influence are led to lay hold 
upon or stress a hitherto unfamiliar side of religious 
belief or practice, perhaps even to the point of 
exaggeration or isolation from other sides. But in 
the light of a better understanding of what les 
behind different types of doctrine or ritual, we should 
not merely refrain from condemnation or con- 
troversy. We must make room for each other 
more generously or advances towards each other 
more trustfully. The mere acquiescence of re- 
luctant toleration is not enough; what is needed 
is constructive and co-operative sympathy. It 
takes both Peter and Paul, and John also, to re- 
present the whole gospel. It takes all sorts of 
Christians to make the Church. And finally we 
must be prepared to redress the balance of our own 
faith. A wise old layman once said at a joint 
missionary meeting: ‘The S.P.G. has only to 
remember that it is the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, and the C.M.S. to remember 
that it is the Church Missionary Society.’ The 
wonderful thing about the New Testament is that 
although students can distinguish different types 
of teaching in its different books, yet the New 
Testament is a doctrinal unity. Moralist, mystic, 
methodist, sacramentalist, theologian, are all at 
home within its pages ; but they must all read the 
whole New Testament if their Christianity is to be 
complete. (2) There is also a lesson for our own 
spiritual life, in fact a threefold lesson. (a) There 
is a call to self-examination, not of our sins, our 
failure to obey the law of God, but of our short- 
comings, our failure to grasp the whole truth of 
God. There is a tragic double warning in the New 
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Testament against the danger of a one-sided 
religion. The Pharisees were moralists of a rigid 
legalizing type ; and their legalism left them bereft 
of both sympathy and insight. The Sadducees were 
ecclesiastics of a ritualistic type ; and their ritual- 
ism left them blind to faith and love ; they lost 
their belief in angels and in a resurrection; they 
hardened their hearts against the gospel even when 
the Pharisees began to feel its appeal. We must 
therefore look into our own religion, and see whether 
there is not something to learn from other people’s 
religion, and particularly from the religion of the 
people to whom we are tempted to deny the name 
of: good churchmen’ or ‘ orthodox Christians.’ The 
Church of England has not been ashamed to learn 
again from other Christians, in such things, for 
example, as freedom in prayer and the place of 
silence in worship ; and they have begun to learn 
again from her the value of method in prayer and 
of order in worship. All Anglican Christians must 
be ready to learn from each other, the evangelical 
from the catholic, and the catholic from the 
evangelical, and both of them from the liberal as 
certainly as the liberal needs to learn from both of 
them. 

(b) There is a call to self-analysis. This is no 
question of the new psychology or of any formal 
self-dissection. It is simply a question of trying 
to understand the meaning of our own likings and 
dislikings in religion, in matters of doctrine or 
ritual or discipline. Have we ever asked ourselves 
why we prefer this or that kind of worship, or 
object to this or that type of teaching? Have we 
ever tried to trace the origin of our convictions or 
the ground of our beliefs? If not, we may be 
missing much of the significance of our life’s experi- 
ence. We may be failing to recognize the guidance 
of God, the wonderful way in which God has been 
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fashioning our souls, in which Christ has been 
training us in discipleship, in which the Holy 
Spirit has been leading us into all truth. And so 
we may be unprepared to learn the next lessons 
which God is waiting to teach us. 

(c) One more thought—the ideal Christian, of 
course, is both complete and perfect, complete in all 
parts of the spiritual life as well as perfect in each 
part. The ideal churchman is evangelical, catholic, 
liberal, mystic and moralist, with equal emphasis 
on all these elements of churchmanship. But 
we are far from this ideal as yet. Perhaps, after 
all, the best thing we can do for God and the 
Church and ourselves is to perfect the best that 
is in us, to develop the one spiritual talent or the 
two that God has given us. One soul has a genius 
for prayer and meditation, another for methodical 
intercession, another for the imitation of Christ, 
another for practical service, another for sym- 
pathetic guidance or for illuminative interpreta- 
tion. Sometimes these gifts are rooted in a temper 
of character or a habit of mind. Sometimes they 
are associated with some particular line of truth or 
some distinctive type of theology which has always 
been congenial, or which has gained a special hold 
upon this soul or that in the course of its own 
peculiar experience. If we have struck in one way 
or another some lode of spiritual wealth, or found a 
treasure of our own in the field of religion, let us 
thank God for it, and work it to the full. ‘ There 
are diversities of workings, but the same God, who 
worketh all things in all. But to each one is given 
the manifestation of the Spirit to profit withal, 
St. Peter’s gifts lay in one direction, St. Paul’s in 
another. Each of them made the most and the 
best of his own gifts, and God made the most and 
best of them both; and so both of them have 
borne rich fruit in the life of the Church of God. 


Literature. 


COPTIC GNOSTIC TREATISE. 


For our knowledge of Christian Gnosticism we 
are considerably indebted to Coptic documents, not 
least to that contained in the Bruce MS., though the 
Pistis Sophia is perhaps the most important of all 
those thus preserved. Over forty years ago M. 
Amélineau and Dr. Carl Schmidt discussed the 
Bruce MS., but no treatment of it in English has 
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been available, and the present edition—A Coptic 
Gnostic Treatise contained in the Codex Brucianus 
(Bruce MS. 96, Bod. Lib., Oxford), a Translation 
from the Coptic ; Transcript and Commentary, by 
Charlotte A. Baynes, O.B.E., F.R.A.I., with photo- 
graphs of the text (Cambridge University Press ; 
gos. net)—has a completeness and usefulness to 
which previous publications cannot lay claim, in 
spite of the great value which Dr. Schmidt’s work 
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has had for the new editor. The work contained 
in the MS. was written not for inquirers into 
Gnosticism, but as an exposition of ‘ doctrines and 
philosophic notions’ already known to professed 
Gnostics. 

The photographs and the transcripts occupy 
respectively the left and right hand pages. Of 
these photographs there are between fifty and 
sixty. The photographs are so good, especially 
if we take into account the numerous holes in the 
papyrus, and such a beautiful fount of type has 
been employed for the transcripts that it is easy 
for the reader, ignorant of Coptic as he may be, 
to check the transcript, letter for letter. For the 
way in which gaps are filled in we may safely trust 
the editor and those whom she has consulted in 
cases of difficulty. 

The translation wisely keeps as close to the 
original as English will permit, and the editor has— 
most conveniently—placed the numerous Greek 
words of the Sahidic original in brackets after their 
English renderings. The number of Greek words 
merely transliterated in the Coptic is extraordinarily 
large, and makes the volume intelligible to a much 
larger number of readers than would otherwise 
have been the case. 

Each section as translated is followed by a full 
and learned commentary, in which the subject- 
matter and language are copiously illustrated 
from sources gnostic and antignostic. The indexes 
number five: Coptic Forms of Greek Words, 
Contracted Words, Proper Names, -Words of 
Uncertain Derivation, and Subject Index. The 
first will be of interest to the Greek philologist 
and phonetician, and the second to the Greek 
palzographer ; the last is of special fulness. 

The writer of this book does not, we think, assign 
a date either to the Greek work of which the Sahidic 
is a translation, or to the Sahidic itself. If one 
may hazard a conjecture, the Greek belongs to the 
second century, and the Sahidic to the third, but 
the date of the Bruce MS. is a question for Coptic 
paleographers to decide. The contraction for 
otavpos used in the Bruce MS. was not known to 
Traube in Greek MSS before the end of the eighth 
century (Nomina Sacra, p. 119). The edition of 
Hippolytus’ Refutatio by Duncker and Schneidewin 
(1859) has been employed instead of the much 
better one by Wendland, of which the first volume 
appeared in 1916, and Petermann’s Pistis Sophia 
(2851) has been used instead of Schmidt’s (1925) 
(p. xxi). On p. 42 a8os is a slip for adios; on 
p: 47, the type of cross used by the Sahidic, namely, 
T, is historically correct, as various passages prove, 
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though not now conventional; on p. 90, the 
mysterious Pwotkaurys should probably be derived 
from dos (‘light’) and Aapzew (‘ to shine ’). 

This excellent piece of work is a gratifying proof 
that there has arisen a younger school of Coptic 
students to continue the admirable work of their 
predecessors. 


LUNCH-TABLE PHILOSOPHY. 


As Moliére’s famous character suddenly dis- 
covered that he had been talking prose without 
knowing it, two gentlemen of New Orleans who 
introduce themselves as Julius W. Friend and 
James Feibleman came to realize that their post- 
lunch ‘discussions of contemporary problems’ 
‘related to philosophy.’ They were greatly helped 
by a perusal of Whitehead and obviously a great 
deal else ; they now give us the fruits of their talk, 
reading, and reflection in Science and the Spirit of 
Man (Allen & Unwin; 12s. 6d. net). While we 
disagree with it in many parts, we gratefully accept 
it as one of the most stimulating and thought- 
provoking books that we have read for some time. 
It reminds us in many ways of Lippmann’s ‘ Preface 
to Morals.’ The professed aim is excellent—to 
restore to Man and to human Values a worthy 
place in the prevailing Weltanschauung, as against 
‘the evident tendency to belittle them.’ The 
prevalent cosmology, as they think and we cordially 
agree, has produced ‘shocking’ effects. They 
demolish that cosmology or rather undermine its 
influence, by showing that it is easily vulnerable, 
and that the most recent science is frankly aban- 
doning it. 

There are five long chapters, the first of which 
deals with our knowledge of the external world and 
its value. Here the first sub-heading— No In- 
dependent World ’—indicates their philosophical 
view. They are, however, not subjective but 
objective idealists or ‘ panrealists.’ Chapter two 
on ‘ The Historical Background,’ and chapter three 
on ‘The Testimony of Modern Physics’ are con- 
cerned with explaining and exploding the popular 
cosmology, and are valuable not only in the main 
line of argument but in numerous details, for 
example, the discussion of Relativity. Chapter 
four deals with psychology, and while assailable 
on some points, is excellent for its pointed criticisms 
of Behaviourism, Freudianism, and the ‘ Gestalt ’ 
psychology. Chapter five, ‘The Forms of Final 
Causation,’ is in substance an Axiology treating of 
the Good, the Beautiful, the Worshipful. This 
chapter, as is becoming, is written with real 
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moral earnestness, eloquence of diction, and fine 
reverence. 

As the authors themselves seem to feel, the 
critical aspect of their work is stronger and more 
impressive than the constructive. Both in episte- 
mology and in psychology grave exception will be 
taken by many to the views enunciated. Their 
objection to introspection, for instance, is a familiar 
and often enough refuted one; they forget that the 
mind is not only conscious but SelE-conscious. 

The final outcome is depressing. Human life 
turns out to be a tragedy. Man strives and 
struggles like a veritable hero after what for ever 
must remain unknowable and unattainable. After 
that, what ?—so far as we can gather, just the 
Dark. God is no more than the Unknown towards 
which Man can only ‘ gesture.’ If such be the final 
word of American Humanism, the Christian will 
rejoice all the more in his faith in a God who breaks 
into experience to reveal Himself, the God who is 
not merely sought by Man but Himself seeks Man 
and finds him. 


PROFESSOR MACKENZIE ON 
PARADOX. 


It is just over five years since the Rev. Donald 
Mackenzie, D.D., left his charge in Aberdeen for 
the Chair of Theology in Pittsburgh, and his old 
friends will hear with interest of what, so far as 
we know, is his first book—Christianity: The 
Paradox of God (Revell). It consists of a course 
of lectures delivered at Union Theological Seminary, 
Richmond, Virginia, under the James Sprunt 
Foundation, and reproduces them just as they 
were delivered. We are glad of that. They have 
all the freshness and vividness of the spoken word, 
and bring before our imagination the very man we 
knew. As we read we fancy we are listening ; we 
can almost see him. Here we have exhibited the 
combination of logical penetration and poetic in- 
tuition which marked his preaching, and that habit 
of saying things which sounded simple and naive 
but turned out to be bewilderingly many-sided and 
profound, on which Principal Salmond and Professor 
Stalker often commented in speaking of their dis- 
tinguished student who is now Professor Mackenzie. 
As they who knew him read his book, they will be 
delighted to recognize all the old familiar mannerisms 
of diction; they will almost see his face, now 
furrowed and austere, as he is grappling with some 
real ‘ paradox,’ now flashing into a smile as he 
deftly pokes a little fun at people who go out of 
their way to be paradoxically clever. 
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The lectures deal with paradox in its various 
meanings, and with the chief paradoxes of the 
Faith. They are always interesting, always sug- 
gestive, and just packed with food. for thought. 
Apart from their theological interest, they provide 
an analysis and critique “of paradox in general. It 
is shown how paradox is one mode of thought and 
very specially a feature of modern thought, not least 
in the physical sciences. 

‘Paradox,’ however, is a difficult word, being 
used in several quite different, or at least rather 
different, meanings. It may mean ‘an opinion 
not generally received.’ It may denote ‘a situa- 
tion or a reality concerning which contradictory 
statements can be made at one and the same time 
with a show of truth.’ It may signify ‘a twisting 
round the meaning of a word or proverb so as to 
produce in our minds a startling and strange effect.’ 
All three may have a place in ‘thealog gy ; "aid here 
we are guided as to what that place is, and warned 
of possible pitfalls and perils in the use of the 
third kind in particular. Then we have fuller 
specific treatment of two great evangelical paradoxes 
—Chance and Grace, Virtue and Grace. The ‘ chief 
evangelical paradox,’ Ro 3™f-, has a chapter to 
itself. The closing chapter deals with examples of 
famous paradoxes—Tertullian, Augustine, Pascal, 
Sebastian Frank, Chesterton, and Kierkegaard 
being dealt with. Even in the few places where 
Dr. Mackenzie does not secure our hearty agree- 
ment, as in his defence of Augustine’s view that the 
virtues of the heathen were splendida vitia, we feel 
the massive force of his reasoning and his unim- 
peachable sincerity. 

The lectures read well, very well indeed. The 
style is crisp and the sentences are often brilliant 
examples of ‘paradox’ at its best. There is 
abundance of illustrative quotations often familiar 
but always telling. 

Dr. Mackenzie has given us a book that is fitted 
to prove of great use alike to students, to preachers, 
and to the general reader. We hope it will be 
followed by others of the same quality. Amid the 
multitude of books that pour from the press, there 
is room, because there is need, for the kind of work 
that Professor Mackenzie can write. 


THE WORDS OF JESUS. 


Three books are sent out at the same time which 
deal with the words of our Lord, one with those He 
spoke early in His ministry, the other two with 
those He spoke at the very end. The Way to 
Happiness, by the Rev. C. H. S. Matthews, Chaplain 
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of Marlborough College, with a preface by the Rev. 
H. R. L. Sheppard (S.C.M.; 2s. net), is another 
book on the Beatitudes. To say ‘another’ is not 
to suggest that it is superfluous. Any man’s 
honest thoughts about Jesus or His teaching are 
worth hearing. And these are Mr. Matthews’ own 
thoughts, and they are plain, sincere, and helpful. 
On a point of interpretation we should be disposed 
to join issue with the author. He seems to mis- 
conceive the nature of meekness. The meekness 
Jesus commended was not a bowing before men, 
but a bowing before God. Jesus was not meek in 
the former sense, not even before Pilate (p. 42). 
On another point of interpretation which might 
appear doubtful the author takes the right line. 
Purity of heart means, as he admirably puts it, 
a mind free from prejudice, insincerity, and self- 
seeking. 

Two very moving books on the Seven Words 
from the Cross come from well-known preachers. 
Watchers by the Cross is by the Rev. Canon Peter 
Green, M.A. (Longmans; 3s. 6d. net). Canon 
Green is amazingly prolific with his pen, but quite 
as amazing is the quality of his work. This book 
is beautifully devout. But it is also impressive by 
its strong thinking and plain directness. You may 
not always agree with him. Many will be provoked 
to €mphatic dissent by his emphasis on the value 
and comfort of a belief in the Intermediate State, 
and of a quite confident belief in the perpetual 
virginity of Mary. But, agree or disagree, you will 
not read such a book as this without being deeply 
affected and helped by its spirituality and simplicity. 
One very valuable contribution it makes to worship 
is the emphasis laid on the place of silence in divine 
service. 

The other book is by the Rev. Hubert L. Simpson, 
M.A., D.D.—The Testament of Love, a Book of 
Devotion (Hodder & Stoughton ; 2s. 6d. net). The 
sub-title indicates the aim of the book. It is to 
kindle devotion. And, in conformity with this, 
the tone of the book is that of quiet, devout medita- 
tion. The chapters feel like Communion addresses. 
But Dr. Simpson could not write even a book of 
devotion that was not thoughtful and scholarly. 
And the reader will find expositions as well as 
stimulus here. The quotations and literary allu- 
sions are both numerous and illuminating. What 
could be more to the point than this citation from 
Bossuet on our Lord’s word to the penitent thief ? 
‘To-day—what promptitude! With me—what 
company! In Paradise—what repose!’ No one 
will read this book without refreshment both to 
mind and heart. 
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A WISE BOOK. 


The Fading Margin, by Mr. E. C. Owen (Black- 
well; 5s. net), is ‘A Study in Evolutionary and 
Christian Ethics.’ Its author is a schoolmaster, 
has been one for thirty-eight years, and apparently 
still carries on. His age accounts for the ripe 
wisdom that pervades this book. But there is no 
other sign of age in it. The writer looks out on 
the life of our time, its intellectual movements, its 
moral and spiritual tendencies, its beliefs and no- 
beliefs, on mechanism, evolution, psychology, and 
calmly and with clear insight assesses them all. 
The title of the book is suggested by his own idealism. 
‘The only true moralists are the idealists. Seen 
through the arch of experience there is always to 
them a gleam on the next stage of the untravelled 
world.’ And though the gleam goes, it only passes 
on.,,‘ The margin fades for ever and ever as we 
move, but the gleam moves too, and its light is the 
spur to further effort.’ 

The main theme of the book may be said to be 
this. Nature is always aiming at wholes, as General 
Smuts has shown in his ‘ Holism,’ and ultimately at 
unified humanity. But this is without constraining 
power for us till we see that Christ stands for the 
same great aim, the unifying of mankind through 
friendliness. And God is behind both. Nature at 
its best interpreted by Christ as the revelation of 
God seems to this author the gospel for our day. 
Stated thus it is bald and perhaps unconvincing. 
But as it is unfolded in this remarkable volume 
it does become a gospel. The helpfulness of the 
book, however, is not confined to its message. Its 
real gifts are its wisdom, its review of our time, its 
optimism, its analysis of the systems that pretend 
to offer a solution of the human problem, its keen 
thrusts at mechanistic views and psychological 
interpretations, and above all its conclusion that in 
the end we must choose to-day between ‘ Christ 
and Chaos.’ A book that presents such a challenge 


with such persuasiveness is a book for our time. 


YNGVE BRILIOTH. 


Evangelicalism and the Oxford Movement (Milford ; 
5s. net) consists of three Lectures on this subject, 
together with a Lecture on ‘ The Theological Aspect 
of the Oxford Movement’ and a Sermon in Com- 
memoration of the Centenary of the Oxford Move- 
ment. The author is the distinguished Swedish 
divine, Dr. Yngve Brilioth, Professor of Practical 
Theology at the University of Lund and Dean of 
Lund Cathedral. 
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Yngve Brilioth’s views on the Oxford Movement 
are more fully stated in his book on ‘ The Anglican 
Revival’ (1925), and we are content to say of this 
little volume that it reaffirms the contention that 
these two poles in the religious development of 
England during the nineteenth century, Evangeli- 
calism and the Oxford Movement, reacted on each 
other in various ways, by no means always hostile. 

But we should like to take occasion to observe 
that this Swedish churchman is impressing his work 
and personality on the Church of England. He has 
an enviable knowledge of English Church history, 
which serves in itself to make him an effective 
instrument in the rapprochement between the 
Swedish and the Anglican communions. And he 
has greatly furthered the cause of Christian re- 
union by his remarkable work on ‘ Eucharistic 
Faith and Practice,’ rendered into English a year 
or two ago by the Rev. A. G. Hebert (to whom we 
are also indebted for translations of the works of 
other contemporary Swedish theologians). It is 
altogether appropriate that Oxford University 
should have conferred on Dr. Brilioth its honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. We may add that 
it will interest many to know that Dr. Brilioth is a 
son-in-law of the late Dr. Nathan Sdéderblom, 
Archbishop of Uppsala, whose memory is held in 
honour in the British Isles as well as on the European 
continent. 


For some years In Relief of Doubt, by Professor 
R. E. Welsh, M.A., D.D., has been out of print. 
Now Messrs. Allenson have published a new edition 
(3s. 6d. net), making, as they say, the ninetieth 
thousand. This new edition has been completely 
revised by the author and is also enlarged. 


The issue of the edition of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press Catalogue of Books for this year is 
accompanied with the intimation that it will be 
sent to any address on application. In an intro- 
ductory note we are told that ‘Thomas Thomas, 
appointed in 1582, was a scholar and lexicographer 
as well as “ a famous Printer among Cantabrigians.” 
Since his time the office of University Printer has 
been filled without interruption.’ At the present 
time the Press is controlled by a University Syndicate 
which not only licenses books but accepts responsi- 
bility for each book produced. This_ Catalogue 
contains a general subject index running to two 
hundred and thirty pages in addition to a detailed 
index of authors’ and editors’ names extending over 
another hundred pages. 
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In connexion with the approaching centenary of 
Spurgeon’s birth, which falls on 19th June 1934, 
a cantata has been prepared by Mr. H. L. Hemmens 
and Mr. A. E. Oakeley, entitled C. H. Spurgeon 
(Carey Press ; 1s. net). It appears to be designed 
in the first place for being rendered in Spurgeon’s 
Tabernacle, but it is suitable for any church which 
has an interest in Spurgeon’s work. ‘The hymns 
and tunes are those which were in current use in 
Spurgeon’s day.’ This takes away the interest of 
novelty, but perhaps the young people of to-day 
will find many of these old tunes fresh to them and 
attractive. 


A revised edition of Fifty-two Five Minute Talks 
on China, by Mr. H. L. Hemmens (Carey Press ; 
1s. net), has been published. The fact that it has 
reached a fourth edition is sufficient evidence of its 
usefulness. Any Sunday School teacher wishing 
to teach a missionary lesson on China will find here 
ample material all made ready to hand. 


The little handbooks published by the Church 
Missionary Society would be difficult to equal for 
interest and real educative value. Another has 
been added to the series entitled Hospitals Overseas 
(ts. net). After explaining briefly the Why of 
medical missions it gives some account of repre- 
sentative mission hospitals in Africa and the East. 
“The Church Missionary Society is responsible for 
sixty-eight hospitals and branch hospitals in different 
parts of Africa and Asia,’ besides numerous maternity 
and welfare centres. A complete list of these is 
given in an appendix. 


Miss Phyllis L. Garlick has continued her work 
in the field of Christian biography by the issue of 
Part Il. of Pioneers of the Kingdom (Church Mis- 
sionary Society; 2s. 6d. net). It fully maintains 
the high standard of interest and of excellence set 
by the former volume. Here are brief sketches of 
twelve modern missionaries from Francis Xavier 
to Albert Schweitzer, written in a style that should 
make them specially attractive to the young. 
Some indication of the historic background is given, 
and then each figure is boldly outlined by a few 
well-chosen strokes. The stories have all the 
appeal of romance and will kindle young hearts 
to vision and high resolve. 


Paternoster Sheen, by the Rev. W. Douglas 
Mackenzie, D.D. (Harper ; 3s. 6d. net), is a volume 
of ten sermons. The somewhat quaint title is 
derived from the name given to a Baltic lighthouse, 
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and is explained in the sub-title, ‘ Light on Man’s 
Destiny.’ The writer is well known as a distin- 
guished theologian and ecclesiastical leader in 
America, and these sermons, as one would expect 
from the son of John Mackenzie, the famous 
African missionary statesman, are massive and 
carefully reasoned, while there burns in them an 
intense glow of evangelical fervour. There is in 
them none of the smartness sometimes associated 
with American preaching. Moving at a uniformly 
high level they deal with the changeless things of life 
and touch the deepest chords of the human heart. 


Miss Evelyn Underhill has written a book which 
is as unexpected as it is beautiful—The School of 
Charity, Meditations on the Christian Creed (Long- 
mans; 2s. 6d. net). We know Miss Underhill as 
a mystic and writer of mystical books. But this 
is the book of a churchwoman, and it is actually 
based on the Nicene Creed. Moreover, it is a 
definitely practical book, with an outlook always on 
actual life. The spiritual life ‘ begins in the humble 
recognition that human things can be very holy, 
full of God; whereas high-minded speculations 
about His nature need not be holy at all.’ That is 
a typical sentence. And, on the same lines, the 
author’s illustrations (which are numerous) are 
very homely, as homely as they are apt and pointed. 
The book is in three parts: first, the Reality and 
Nature of God; second, How We lay hold of 
These ; and third, the Kind of Life this demands 
from Us and makes possible for Us. The Bishop 
of London writes a lyrical foreword, telling us 
what he has learned from Miss Underhill’s volume, 
and there will be many others who will learn the 
same things, and perhaps more. 


A New Fundamentalism, by Mr. James Maxwell 
Henry, M.A. (Macmillan ; 7s. 6d. net), is the work 
of a trained mathematician, and an imaginative 
if somewhat wayward thinker. His aim is to reach 
a metaphysic which shall do justice at once to the 
findings of science and the intuitions of religion. 
His thesis is that the record of our earth’s history 
shows evidence both of an evolution and of a fall, 
the creative forces having now passed their height, 
and being on the wane. It is not likely that the 
theory in its entirety will meet with general accept- 
ance, but it must be admitted that the writer calls 
attention to many neglected factors and provides 
much food for thought. The reader is made to feel 
from time to time that there is something in it, 
and at any rate it is good both for the scientist and 
the theologian to get a mental shaking up. 
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Two little books have come from the pen of the 
Rev. William Evans, Ph.D., D.D. The first is 
How I study my Bible (Marshall, Morgan & Scott ; 
1s. net). It is full of very simple and practical 
counsels as to methods of Bible study. It gives 
just the sort of guidance which young people need 
who have begun to take their Bible seriously and 
wish to acquaint themselves with its contents. Its 
bias is in favour of first-hand study of the text, and 
the commentaries and helps suggested are mainly 
of the old school. 

The other volume, Who is your Master ? (ts. net), 
is a study of Jesus as Master of the intellect, of the 
heart, and of the active life. Some of the statements 
made are rather rash and open to question, as, for 
instance, that Moody ‘ restored evangelism’ after 
destructive criticism had swept England and 
Scotland. When Moody first reached these shores 
destructive criticism was practically unknown. It 
might also be noted that the Jews were never 
persecuted in Scotland. The tone of the book 
throughout is earnest and warmly evangelical. 


The twentieth volume in ‘Every Teacher’s 
Library’ is devoted to Gambling and Youth, by the 
Rev. E. Benson Perkins, F.R.Stat.S. (National 
Sunday School Union; 2s. 6d. net). It was well 
to have a book on such a subject in this very com- 
prehensive series, from which we have already had 
some quite excellent works. And this book is 
very good. Mr. Perkins has had the advantage of 
reading Canon Green’s book and Dr. Charles’s book 
(two of the best volumes in English on this subject). 
And he has had the evidence before him which was 
given to the Royal Commission. All this, in his 
able hands, has resulted in a treatment of the topic 
which leaves nothing out. In many ways the book 
will be useful, and especially to leaders of youth. 
It cannot be said, however, that even Mr. Perkins 
has been able to construct a theoretical argument 
against gambling which does not also condemn 
practices admittedly innocent. The results of the 
practice in life and character remain the strongest 
argument against it. And these are indicated here 
with sufficient fulness. 


The Oxford University Press has published a second 
edition of the account and criticism of The Group 
Movement, by the Right Rev. H. H. Henson, D.D. 
(2s. 6d. net). Bishop Hensley Henson has written 
anew Preface (pp. 1-40), the last words of which are 
‘I have stated in my Charge, and I here repeat 
with increased emphasis, that I am unable to 
regard Dr. Buchman’s Movement as wholesome, or 
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to recommend it to the clergy and laity within my 
jurisdiction.’ 


The Divine Programme in Human History, by the 
Rev. F. John Scroggie (Pickering & Inglis ; 2s. 6d. 
net), is a piece of vigorous writing, largely polemical. 
The writer has much to say against evolution and 
modernism, and he quotes many authorities in 
support of his views. His main aim is to show 
that there is Divine guidance in human affairs, that 
all history centres in Christ, and that the events of 
our time indicate His speedy return to reign. 
Many of the arguments in the book would have 
been more convincing if stated with more modera- 
tion, and with more evidence that the writer had 
endeavoured sympathetically to understand the 
views he is rebutting. 


In The Abyssinian at Home, by Mr. C. H. Walker, 
O.B.E., H.M. Consul for Western Ethiopia (Sheldon 
Press; 7s. 6d. net), we have a piece of first-hand 
research. It has always been difficult to get the 
Abyssinian to speak about his real life, his religion, 
or his customs. And Mr. Walker has only succeeded 
because of his twenty years’ residence among the 
people. His book is not a general description of the 
hfe. It is a record of facts brought out in con- 
versation about the religious and social ritual of the 
people, birth, baptism, marriage, education, festivals, 
church, women, debt, law, and death. And the 
result is a picture that is almost unique in its quaint- 
ness. The book is full of interest of an unusual 
kind. 


A Method of Prayer, by Mr. H. W. Fox (S.C.M. ; 
2s. net), is based on Madame Guyon’s ‘Short and 
Easy Method of Prayer.’ Mr. Fox gives us an 
account of this famous book, and then proceeds on 
his own account to deal with prayer and its way 
and difficulties in a manner that owes nothing to 
any source but his own experience and devout 
thought. At the end of the book is an appendix 
with guidance as to how to pray for definite, specified 
causes and people. It is a beautiful and helpful 
little book which can be warmly commended. 


In 1918 the Student Christian Movement Press 
published five studies on Intercession, by Charles 
Gardner, Muriel G. E. Harris, Eleanor McDougall, 
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Michael Wood, Annie H. Small. We have pleasure 
in drawing attention to the fact that a second edition 
has now appeared (1s. net). 


The Rev. W. J. J. Cornelius, M.A., B.D., D.Litt., 
D.Sc., A.K.C., might have done better had he 
selected a more limited field than he attempts to 
cover in his book, Science, Religion, and Man 
(Williams & Norgate; 15s. net). It is little short 
of encyclopedic in scope, dealing as it does with 
the relations of science to religion, evolution, 
paleontology, the civilizations of the past, magic, 
the history of religion and immortality. Dr. 
Cornelius is a busy parish priest ; and the wonder, 
perhaps, is not that his book should be marred by 
many serious blemishes, but that it should have 
been produced at all. 

The most useful sections deal with paleonto- 
logical discoveries, and the survival and recent 
revival of magic; here the facts are interesting, 
impressive, and accurately stated. Apart from 
that, our sense of duty to the public compels us 
to describe the work as of little value. Contra- 
dictory views are expressed—for example, on 
Reason as man’s differentia, or on the possibility 
of finding a psychological distinction between 
magic and religion—in such a naive way as to 
suggest that Dr. Cornelius has just forgotten what 
he said a page or two before. His confused dis- 
cussion of the theistic arguments is simply unin- 
telligible. The name ‘ Jehovah,’ we are told, is 
probably due to a combining of three tense-forms, 
past, present, and future. 

A perfect topsy-turveydom occurs when, refer- 
ence is made to Emperor-worship; according to 
our author it began with Octavian and developed 
through the cases of Demetrius and Antiochus— 
who had been in their graves for centuries. 

All this, and there is more like it, surely is evi- 
dence that Dr. Cornelius has read more than he has 
been able to evaluate or digest, and has written 
without sufficient reflection. 

There are numerous errors in writing foreign 
words—for example, ‘Zuno’ for Juno; ‘ Nazien- 
gen’ for Nazianzen; ‘Tidmat’ for Tiamat ; 
‘Vestus’ for Vesta ; magnus opus. Some, or all, of 
these may be printers’ errors; but in a work de- 
signed for the purpose indicated in the Preface—to 
give reliable information—they are very distressing. 
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The Message of the Epistles. 


Hebrews. 


By Proressor J. F. McFapven, D.D., Histop Cottecr, Nacpur. 


1. A FEW passages in this Epistle are among the 
treasured possessions of the Church. Such are the 
roll-call of heroes in ch. 11, and the appeal at 
the end of ch. 4 beginning: ‘ For we have not a 
high priest that cannot be touched with the feeling 
of our infirmities.’ Every one knows certain 
phrases which the author applies to Jesus: ‘the 
captain of their salvation,’ ‘a great high priest,’ 
‘the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever.’ 
Yet it will hardly be claimed that the Epistle as 
a whole is well known or greatly loved. Perhaps 
no New Testament document makes a greater 
demand on the ability and the willingness of the 
reader patiently to follow a complicated argument 
through its mazy courses amid unfamiliar sur- 
roundings from its beginning to its end. This 
writing is emphatically not one to be read in the 
desultory way in which so much of our Bible 
reading is done to-day. 

2. We commonly speak of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews ; and it is an epistle in the sense that it 
is a dissertation on the Christian faith and life 
addressed in writing by a Christian teacher to a 
group of Christians at a distance. Yet the familiar 
technical marks of an epistle are wanting: the 
writer’s name, the designation of the recipients, 
and the greeting. (In a time of persecution such 
as this was, it may be that both author and re- 
cipients had good reason for avoiding marks of 
identification.) Moreover, there are sections of 
the Epistle that suggest the orator rather than 
the scribe, and we seem to have more than one 
collection of sermon notes: ch. 11, for example, 
and the sermonette on the Sabbath Rest of God 
based on some verses of Ps 95 (37-418). (Perhaps, 
however, the occurrence of sermon material is not 
any more conspicuous in this Epistle than in 
Paul’s. Presumably all epistles from Christian 
teachers to Christian Churches in those days were, 
and were meant to be, read aloud, and the distinction 
between written and oral teaching would tend to 
wear thin.) 

3. Of the writer we know nothing save what we 
can‘ learn from the Epistle itself. It was natural 
that it should be ascribed to Paul; partly because 
he was the epistle-writer of the first century, just as 


Solomon was the wise man and David the psalmist 
of the Jews; partly in order to strengthen the 
claim for admission to the Canon of a work which 
all Christians of penetration would feel ought to be 
in the Canon. But one does not require to be an 
expert in Biblical Criticism to know that Paul did 
not write this letter. Paul signed his letters ; this 
document is anonymous. The finished Greek 
style and the careful, leisurely arrangement of the 
material do not suggest the impulsive Paul, whose 
vehement thought sometimes outran his capacity, 
or the capacity of his scribe, to keep pace with it. 
His discussion of the Law is supplementary to, 
rather than parallel with, that of Paul. He does 
not introduce his Scripture quotations by the 
formule that Paul uses. For Paul, faith means 
personal devotion to Jesus; for this writer, faith 
is the faculty which makes the unseen as real as 
the seen, the future as certain as the present. The 
Christology of this writer is as high as that of Paul 
in his later Epistles, but he has a more vivid con- 
ception of the concrete reality of the human Jesus. 
For Paul, Jesus is ‘Lord’ and ‘ Christ Jesus’ or 
‘Jesus Christ.’ This writer calls Jesus ‘ Lord’ 
only once or twice, ‘ Jesus Christ ’ seldom, ‘ Christ 
Jesus ’ not at all. 

On the quite unwarranted assumption that the 
author was one otherwise known to us from the 
pages of the New Testament, Luther’s suggestion 
of Apollos is as good a guess as any other. At all 
events the Epistle was written by a scholar and a 
thinker ; a writer with an orderly mind who saw 
the end of his argument from the beginning, who 
marshalled his facts, who would permit nothing to 
turn him aside from the path he saw stretching 
before him, and who, like a skilful orator, prepared 
the way for a subject before he actually reached it. 
(See, for example, the double reference to the high- 
priesthood of Jesus in 2!’ and 31 before the actual 
discussion of Jesus as high priest is begun in 414.) 

4. If we have to rely entirely on internal evidence 
for our knowledge of the writer, we are in hardly 
better case for our knowledge of the readers. The 
tradition is that they were ‘ Hebrews’ or Jewish 
Christians. The sole evidence for this seems to 
be that the thought moves so largely in the realm 
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of Old Testament conceptions, especially of the 
ancient Jewish ritual. But there is no suggestion 
that the readers were practising, or were being 
tempted to practise, the ancient Jewish or any 
other ritual of sacrifice ; still less that they were 
adopting, or were being tempted to adopt, any of 
the Judaizing practices that troubled Paul so much, 
with reference, for example, to the ceremonial 
cleanness or uncleanness of either food or people. 
As has been pointed out, the author is not trying 
to win his readers away from any wrong conception 
of Christian thought or practice. Throughout he 
assumes that he and they stand on common ground. 
His complaint is not that they are on a wrong road, 
but that they are standing still at the beginning of 
the right road. He is trying to promote them 
from the kindergarten stage of Christian education 
to its higher branches. 

If the readers cannot fairly be described as 
Jewish Christians, still less can they be classed as 
Gentile Christians. Idol worship, idolatrous beliefs, 
idolatrous practices, are nowhere even mentioned 
in the Epistle. The recipients of the letter have 
been a Christian community long enough to forget 
their spiritual antecedents, whatever they were ; 
and to find a text from the Old Testament a con- 
vincing proof of a theological theory, in the style 
with which we are familiar throughout the New 
Testament. The greeting sent by the Italians 
(13"4) presumably, though not certainly, suggests 
that the author, being away from Italy and accom- 
panied by some Italian Christian friends, was 
writing to a congregation of Italian Christians, 
perhaps in Rome. 

5. It is unfortunate that much of the argument 
takes a form somewhat repellent to the modern 
reader. The writer seems to spend so much of his 
time in proving, by methods that do not appeal to 
us, points that seem to us hardly worth proving ; 
as when, by contorting certain Scripture texts, he 
proves that Jesus was greater than the angels. Yet, 
when we have conquered the initial difficulties, we 
realize that this Epistle is abundantly worthy of its 
place in the New Testament. The writer is deeply 
imbued with the spirit of Jesus ; he insists that the 
coming of Jesus was not am event, but the event 
towards which all previous history had been point- 
ing. Outside of the Gospels, no New Testament 
writer gives Jesus a loftier place in the economy of 
God; and on the other hand, no New Testament 
writer so strongly insists that Jesus, the heavenly 
high priest, had once been Jesus of Nazareth. No 
New Testament writer-(with the possible exception 
of the author of 1 Peter) makes upon us a more 
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continuous impression of living on the Mount of 
Transfiguration or of being able to lead others to 
the Mount of Transfiguration. 

There is deep and inspiring theology in this 
Epistle ; but to the author theology is only the 
handmaid of religion. This document is the least 
ecclesiastical of writings, as the author seems to be 
the least ecclesiastical of writers. He claims no 
office for himself ; we know not whether he held 
any. The only apostle he mentions is Jesus (3?). 
He seems to know of no Church officials but teachers 
and leaders. There is no certain reference to any 
sacrament. Even the meetings which some of the 
readers were tending to avoid are not definitely 
stated to be meetings for worship and mutual 
encouragement, though presumably they were so. 

Whatever the technical position of the author, 
he was a pastor, a pastor with the true shepherd 
spirit. It was natural that in the benediction he 
should (in words reminiscent of Is 631) call Jesus 
“the great shepherd of the sheep’ ; for he also was 
the shepherd of his sheep. Like every wise preacher, 
when there is any talk of weakness, he does not 
talk down from a pedestal, but includes himself 
among the tempted. ‘Let us fear’ lest any seem 
to have come short of the promise. ‘ Let us hold 
fast our confession.’ ‘ Let us draw near unto the 
throne of grace.’ This pastor, far away from his 
flock, possibly having been driven abroad by per- 
secution, is deeply concerned about the spiritual 
condition and the future of the people he loved. 
They had been loyal to the faith, even under great 
temptation to play the coward. They had endured 
“a great conflict of sufferings, had been made a 
‘ gazing-stock,’ had been spoiled of their goods, 
and had seen their friends sharing their fate. But 
as time went on, and the expected return of Jesus 
(the hope of which had buoyed them up) did not 
take place, as in fact nothing seemed to happen 
except their own social ostracism, they began to 
ask themselves whether their profession of Chris- 
tianity was worth while. Their tendency to absent 
themselves from the meetings of the Christians may 
have meant increasing unwillingness to emphasize 
their connexion with the Christian Church. They 
were becoming weak-kneed and limp and needed 
bracing up (12!*). In our day we emphasize the 
appeal to the young ; this document is a manifesto 
to the middle-aged. 

The Epistle in which the writer seeks to deal 
with this situation may seem to us to be in the 
main a theological treatise ; but the author himself 
calls it a ‘ word of exhortation’ (13); and this 
phrase gives us the correct conception of his aim. 
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His very first argument is an attempt to prove, by 
methods of Biblical exegesis of which the modern 
conscience does not approve, that Jesus was 
greater than the angels: a thankless task, as it 
seems to us, until we realize the point he is trying 
to drive home. In the Greek version of the Old 
Testament, the Law was represented as having 
been given through angels, and this became the 
Jewish tradition. If, then, the Old Testament 
Law, though only angels were its mediators, was 
yet God’s Law which men disobeyed at their peril, 
how much greater the responsibility of those who 
have the great salvation, proclaimed by the Son 
and confirmed by God Himself in miracles and the 
gift of the Holy Spirit. 

6. Remote from our standpoint as this Epistle 
may on a casual reading seem to be, yet the author 
touches on and illumines some of the very problems 
that trouble us to-day. One question which the 
Church can hardly claim to have fairly faced is the 
place of the Old Testament in the Christian religion. 
We bind up Old and New Testaments in the same 
Bible, and we speak of the inspired Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments. However much 
individuals or Churches may have their own private 
canons, in theory at least all the contents of both 
Testaments are canonical Scriptures. Yet we are 
all familiar with the difficulties of this attitude. 
Our Lord’s discriminating use of the Law and His 
critical attitude to the traditions based on it were 
among the chief sources of the opposition He 
aroused. In Paul’s time the question of the place 
to be given in Christianity to Jewish ceremonial 
legislation split the Church in twain. Paul had 
considerable difficulty in defining his own attitude 
to the Law, but in the main for him bondage to 
Jesus meant delivery from bondage to the Law. 
In our day the exaltation to a place of honour in 
our Christian standards of Old Testament passages 
containing primitive views of God and rejected 
ethical conceptions causes not a little perplexity 
and misunderstanding, even in some cases antipathy 
to the Christian religion. 

To this writer, the Jewish Scriptures are the 
Word of God; a text from Psalm or prophet 
clinches an argument. But the Scripture which has 
this efficacy is not necessarily Scripture under- 
stood in the sense which its author had in mind. 
Under the guidance of the Spirit, he claims the 
right to find in Scripture meanings which its 
authors never intended or suspected. Moreover, 
in the light of the Christian gospel, the fact became 
at once apparent to all, as it had long been apparent 
to the spiritually-minded in Israel, that the revela- 
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tion in the Old Dispensation was of a very un- 
satisfying and ineffective kind. When Paul spoke 
of the Law, speaking generally it was the moral 
requirements of the Law he had in mind. Supple- 
menting Paul’s account, this writer deals largely 
with the ritual Law, especially the ritual of the 
Day of Atonement. Paul condemns the Law, the 
moral Law, as weak, because it imposes on human 
nature a strain greater than human nature, un- 
aided, can bear. In the judgment of the writer 
‘To the Hebrews’ the Law, the ritual Law, is 
weak, because it professes to do something it 
cannot accomplish to secure forgiveness of human 
sin and bridge the gulf between man and God. 

Further, the Old Testament criticises itself, is 
conscious of its own imperfections. If the promise 
to the desert generation of the Sabbath Rest of 
God had been fulfilled, the author of Ps 95 would 
not have required to repeat the promise for ‘ to- 
day.’ The very fact that Jeremiah proclaims a | 
New Covenant shows that the Old Covenant had 
been tried and found wanting. Finally, the author 
is well aware that there are far more precious 
things in the Old Testament than feeble ritual 
legislation and prophecy of doubtful interpreta- 
tion. Even in the twilight of the days before 
Christ, every age had its heroes of faith, of men 
and women who endured because their spiritual 
eyes were fixed on Him whom no human eye can 
see. If all this is not a complete answer to the 
question of the place of the Old Testament in the 
Christian Church, at least it provides us with 
valuable hints for an answer. 

7. One respect in which the missionary evangelism 
of our day prides itself in having a saner and more 
Christian outlook than its predecessors is in the 
method of approach to the non-Christian mind. 
Formerly, we are told, perhaps with some exaggera- 
tion of the fact in retrospect, the missionary 
attitude to the world religions was one of unrelieved 
antagonism. Whatever be the significance of the ~ 
fact, it was not only Christian missionaries but 
sometimes those who knew these religions through 
painful experience, that entertained that attitude, 
in so far as it was entertained at all. For good or 
evil, we now adopt a different method of approach. 
Christian missionaries are now among the chief 
exponents of the glories of the non-Christian 
religions, and sometimes seem to have considerable 
difficulty in knowing what it is they are trying to 
do. The question is not so finally settled as we 
sometimes think it is; but, if this Epistle had 
been more carefully studied, the Christian world 
need not have waited till our day before discovering 
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that Christianity is the ‘ Crown of Hinduism’ and 
of the other world religions. It is true that Judaism 
is not a typical non-Christian religion; and that 
Christianity might well be the crown of Judaism, as 
this writer says it is, without being the crown of 
Buddhism, for example. Yet, considering the 
attitude of the Jews to Jesus and His first followers, 
it would have been very intelligible if the relation 
of the Christian to the Jew in the first century had 
been one of antagonism. To this writer, however, 
the Old Testament revelation is a reflection afar-off 
of the Christian revelation. 

8. In the realm of Christian thought to-day, 
hardly any question is more keenly debated than 
the finality of the Christian religion. On this point 
the Epistle is uncompromising. God had never 
left Himself without a witness. In days gone by, 
God had given glimpses of Himself, in different 
media, at different times. Only in the last days 
had He given the fullness of the revelation in the 
Son. When Jesus came, there was in the world 
something greater than Solomon, greater than 
Jonah. Jesus was above the angels ; the Dispensa- 
tion He introduced made obsolete the old Dispensa- 
tion mediated by angels. Even Moses was only a 
servant in God’s house ; Jesus was a Son over the 
house. Abraham was the Father of the Faithful ; 
but Abraham, and all his successors in the faith, 
sought in vain the city with the rock foundations, 
to which Jesus at last had led His people. The 
ancient Covenant had worn thin; the New Cove- 
nant, the New Testament, would stand the test of 
time. The death of Jesus had effected what the 
long stream of the blood of sacrificial animals had 

failed to effect ; the tearing aside of the veil that 

hid God from men. What the Christ had done, 
He had done once for all ;. it would never require 
to be done again (976 10/4), 

Whatever we may make of the forms of expres- 
sion, the writer is recording the actual experience 
of himself and of others he had known, the same 
experience as makes hundreds of millions count the 
passage of time from the birth of Christ. A gap 
in his life had been absolutely filled ; all that was 
best in him had found complete satisfaction in 
Christ. Doubtless there is in the writer’s statement 
of the case an element of exaggeration. Unless we 
are to discount or ignore some of the loftiest ex- 
pressions of religious experience in the Old Testa- 
ment itself, it would be absurd to say that, till 
Jesus came, no pious soul had ever known the joy 
of sins forgiven. But it was through penitential 
prayer, not through the blood of innocent animals, 
that the forgiveness came. Moreover, the main 
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fact remains. It is not primarily to the Old Testa- 
ment that the world turns to-day for its knowledge 
of God. Since Jesus lived and died, men have 
known God, and increasingly known God, as they 
never knew Him before. As this writer says and 
repeats (1° 12”) Jesus sat down at the right hand 
of God ; sat down, as one whose work was, in a 
sense, done and done for ever; at the right hand 
of God in this sense, that we turn to Jesus for all 
our knowledge of God. And it is especially in His 
death that Jesus mediates to us the knowledge of 
God. If we doubt it, let us try to picture what 
the influence of Jesus would have been, had He 
chosen to take the easy path, to live a few years 
longer and die a natural death. With hardly a 
suggestion of a metaphor, it is the literal truth 
that Jesus has torn aside the veil that hid from us 
the face of God, has opened up for us a new and 
living way into the presence of God. 

But, as this acute thinker reminds us, to call the 
revelation of God in Jesus God’s final revelation 
does not mean that our religious education is 
complete. There may be nothing more beyond 
Jesus, but there is infinitely more 7m Jesus than we 
have yet discovered. In 6!:? the author gives a 
most interesting glimpse of the subjects on which 
instruction was given to inquirers and converts : 
repentance from dead works and faith in God 
(‘Repent and have faith in the gospel’; we 
should have expected ‘ faith in Christ ’ rather than 
“faith in God’); ablutions and laying on of hands 
(the distinctive meaning of Christian baptism, or 
perhaps the vanity of ceremonial cleanness, and 
the gift of the Holy Spirit); the resurrection of 
the dead and eternal judgment (the resurrection 
of Jesus and the truth that all must appear before 
the judgment-seat of Christ—see Ac 1o*f-), But 
this writer knew, as Paul knew, the truth we have 
only recently rediscovered, that knowledge of 
God, like all other kinds of knowledge, grows from 
more to more, that God trains His people by a 
gradual process of education. He urges his readers 
not to remain in the kindergarten stage, but to get 
a new vision of Christ. So he introduces them to 
the doctrine of Jesus as high priest; not as a 
matter of theological speculation, but that their 
drooping courage may revive, that they may face 
the perils of their situation with fresh hope and 
confidence. The faith once delivered to the saints 
is not a dead faith but a living faith; like other 
living things it holds its life on condition of growth. 
If our religion is mentally stagnant, it is likely to 
be spiritually sluggish. We retain our Christian 
standards of faith and conduct in so far as we are 
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ever finding fresh treasures in Christ, and being 
called to new responsibilities. 

g. In one other point, this tractate might be 
written for our own day. The readers, as we have 
said, are experiencing the temptations that beset 
advancing age. The enthusiasm of youth has 
gone ; the splendour of the dawn has faded, and 
the swinging step of the young man has changed 
to the prosaic tramp of the ageing. The magic 
wand has lost its power, and life has become a thing 
of dull and drab routine. ‘ What does it matter ?’ 
they are beginning to ask. ‘We have struggled 
and suffered, and we are no whit better off than 
those who have refused to struggle and suffer.’ 

This writer is convinced that it does matter ; 
this pastor is very much afraid for his flock. Like 
every wise teacher, he gives them full credit for 
the loyal courage they have shown in the past 
(10%. 33) ; he does not forget it, and God does not 
forget it (61°). He encourages himself and them to 
believe that they will make good (6°). Yet this writer 
is as convinced as the father of the prodigal that 
to be in the far country is to be ‘ lost’ or ‘ dead’; 
and he adds his own special point: that they who 
have been followers of Jesus and then have turned 
their backs on Him are more hopelessly ‘ lost’ 
than any others. Three times he utters a solemn 
warning on the fate that awaits the ‘ back-slider’ 
(21-4 68-8 1026-31), No man, he urges, can be, or 
can continue to be, a Christian by accident; a 
steady endeavour is needed ; we have to ‘ keep a 
grip’ of our confession (1078). God has revealed 
Himself as never before ; God has bound Himself 
by an oath; He has provided a sure anchorage for 
storm-tossed sailors. But such privileges bring 
corresponding responsibilities ; if those who have 
been brought into the haven allow themselves to 
drift out of it (and the author mournfully confesses 
that they have this terrible liberty), they leave the 
anchorage for ever and must take the consequences. 

When men tell us that they can see little differ- 
ence between the ‘saved’ and the ‘lost,’ what 
then? When men only smile, perhaps are not 
sufficiently interested even to smile, at the idea 
that it is a fate unspeakably awful to be found 
outside the home, that to reach the home, even 
though it be in rags, will make God’s angels sing 
for joy: when such scepticism prevails, what is 
to be done about it? Nothing, perhaps, save to 
pray that God will open their eyes to the beauty of 
holiness ; nothing, perhaps, except to wait for a 
revival of religion, or to wait till the judgments of 
God teach men what His loving-kindness has failed 
to teach them. 
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As for this writer’s firm conviction that there can 
be no second repentance, read as a theological 
pronouncement this hard saying may be and often 
has been a subject of discussion. Read as it ought 
to be read as the painful experience of a physician 
of souls, it will find wide corroboration. It is safe 
to say that many ministers and missionaries would 
agree that no man is harder to win than the man 
who has been a disciple of Jesus and then has 
turned back and walked no more with Him. 

10. In presenting to his readers the Christ as he 
would have them see Him, this writer has one great 
handicap: he feels constrained to prove his points 
by quoting texts of Scripture. For example, in 
210-14 when the author proceeds to prove that Jesus 
is ‘ brother’ of the human race, we would naturally 
expect him to quote such a word of Jesus as ‘ Who- 
ever does God’s will, he is my brother and sister and 
mother.’ Instead of that, he quotes certain verses 
of the Old Testament and puts on them a far- 
fetched construction. But the very freedom with 
which he deals with his quotations in large measure 
delivers him from the yoke he has imposed upon 
himself, in accordance with the Christian thought 
of the time. An excellent example of his exegesis 
is found in his treatment (10°~’) of Ps 408-8 (“Sacrifice 
and offering thou wouldest not,’ etc.). The line 
‘a body didst thou prepare for me’ occurs in the 
Greek: but not in the Hebrew, and may originally 
have been a clerical error. This sentence obviously 
could be used as a prophecy of the Incarnation, 
and it is on this mistranslation that the author bases 
his use of the Psalm. In the Psalm as originally 
written, the psalmist, holding in his hand a roll- 
book of the Law (probably Deuteronomy) expresses 
his resolve to do God’s will as written in the Law. 
The writer ‘ To the Hebrews’ naturally accepts the 
Greek addition about ‘ the body,’ omits the words 
‘I am resolved’ in the last line of the quotation, 
and puts the whole into the mouth of the Messiah. 
In its new form, the quotation becomes an assertion 
by the Messiah that He comes to do God’s will by 
offering His own body in sacrifice instead of bringing 
an animal sacrifice. Thus the point is made that 
the abolition of animal sacrifice by the self-sacrifice 
of Jesus has been foretold in Scripture. But what 
interests the modern reader is the fact, not the 
pseudo-prophecy by which the author thinks he is 
strengthening our faith in the fact. 

11. But it is with reference to the Melchizedec 
priesthood of Jesus that this writer achieved his 
crowning triumph in the way of Alexandrian 
exegesis of Scripture. The earthly tabernacle was 
the pattern and prophecy of the heavenly; the 
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earthly sacrifice was the pattern and prophecy of the 
self-sacrifice of Jesus. One naturally expects the 
author to go on to say that the Levitical priest was 
the forerunner and counterpart of the great High 
Priest. This he steadily, almost ostentatiously, 
refuses to do. The Jewish priesthood was confined 
to one tribe, and that a tribe to which Jesus did not 
belong. The office was the type of all that was 
feeble and ineffectual in religion. ‘The priests 
were appointed by a law that dealt only with 
externals (71°); their qualifications were purely 
physical (74, Neh 7M-); they sinned like the 
rest of us (727), and died like the rest of us (778), and 
at best their profession had an unpleasant resem- 
blance to that of a butcher (9!2).’ God swore no 
oath at their appointment (7”), as if, so to speak, 
God did not take their appointment very seriously ; 
their tabernacle was only of human make (94), 
and their sacrifices could not quiet the troubled 
conscience (9°). Doubtless also the writer knew, 
though he does not mention, that a priest and a 
Levite had played a very unlovely part in one of 
Jesus’ best-known parables, and that the priests 
had done more than their share in hounding Jesus 
to His death and in persecuting His followers after 
His death. 

Yet Jesus was a Priest, a High Priest, the High 
Priest. He was a priest in the sense that He had 
infinite sympathy and compassion for His people, 
in the sense that He knew by experience their 
temptations though not their sins ; in the sense 
that He brought an offering, Himself, His life, His 
blood as this writer calls it; a priest inasmuch as 
this offering had opened up the way to God j nota 
way that gave a fleeting glimpse once a year, but 
a new and living way that brought the follower of 
Jesus into the abiding presence of God. And 
every item in this creed represented a vital experi- 
ence in the life of him who wrote it. 

According to the author’s theology, such a priest 
must have been foreshadowed in the Scriptures ; 
if not in the Levitical priesthood, then in a priest- 
hood of some other order. Jewish imagination 
had loved to playround the figure of Melchizedec, the 
mystic king who came, none knew whence, and 
went, none’ knew whither; the King whose name 
suggested to Hebrew ears that it meant ‘King of 
righteousness,’ the name of whose Kingdom sounded 
like the word for peace. On Alexandrian principles 
of interpretation, since nothing was said in Scripture 
of his ancestry or his descendants, of his birth or 
his death, the conclusion might be drawn that he 
had no ancestry or descendants, was not born and 
did not die ; that he was a miraculous gift of God, 
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a priest for ever. Moreover, this heaven-sent 
king-priest had blessed the Father of the Jewish 
people and taken tithes from the ancestor of Levi. 
In Ps go some one (possibly originally Simon the 
Maccabean prince) was represented as being ‘a 
priest for ever after the order of Melchizedec.’ 
When the original application was forgotten, it was 
easy to tranfer this Psalm to the Messiah; and 
so our author finds in this Psalm a prophecy of the 
Melchizedec priesthood of Jesus. 

Once more, as so often in this Epistle, we must 
note that the argument is an after-thought ; and 
the curious nature of the reasoning by which the 
writer’s discovery is supported must not blind us 
to the greatness of the discovery. The argument, 
in fact, is not the foundation on which the con- 
clusion rests. The writer uses the proof-text 
method to destroy the proof-text method. Once 
we see that not only the priesthood of Jesus but 
also His kingship are after the order of Melchizedec, 
we realize the futility of the ‘ proofs’ by which 
from the beginning well-meaning men have 
attempted to buttress our faith. The appeal 
which Jesus makes to us owes nothing to His 
ancestry nor to any supposed correspondence 
between incidents in His life and “prophecies ’ in 
Scripture, or to anything adventitious. He held 
no office of human appointment ; He was a priest 
as well as a King in His own right. When we come 
into vital contact with this Jesus, if we do not fall 
down and worship Him, if we do not spontaneously 
accept Him as our God-given Priest and King, then 
there is no argument that will convince us. When 
even an Abraham meets Melchizedec, he asks no 
questions. He can do no other than pay his 
tribute and humbly receive the benediction. 

12. Incidentally the writer sheds light on another 
of the questions that vex our minds. How can 
the historical be the foundation of a permanent 
religion ? How can that which was done in time 
be valid for all time? As the final religion must 
be a religion which grows, so the permanent religion 
must make its appearance in time. Its temporal 
foundation provides for it ‘limits without limita- 
tions.’ The priesthood of Jesus was exercised in 
time, but had no merely temporal validity ; He 
was a priest for ever after the order of Melchizedec. 
The redemption He won was ‘ eternal redemption ’ 
(9”). What He did, He did ‘< through eternal 
spirit’ (94). As the Gospel writers tell the story 
of Jesus’ ministry and especially of His Death and 
Resurrection, we can see through the written 
records that they felt the eternal significance of it 
all. At the beginning of His service, He saw the 
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heavens opened; all through His ministry, He 
saw the heavens opened ; He uncloses the eyes of 
His followers that they too may see the heavens 
opened. 

In discussions of this Epistle, frequent reference 
is made to Plato’s doctrine of ideas, the doctrine 
that the things on earth are only shadowy counter- 
parts of the heavenly realities. In the Exodus 
story the appurtenances of worship were to be 
made after the pattern shown to Moses on the 
mount (25%). All through this Epistle we feel 
that the author has caught from Jesus on the Mount 
the pattern not only of His worship but of His 
life; or rather that we must not distinguish between 
the two, for to Him the life is the worship. Is it 
not everywhere the hall-mark of Wisdom that her 
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disciples can pierce through the shadows to the 
substance ; that they refuse to be blinded by the 
glamour of the things they see, or fettered by 
absorption in the things that pass? One can 
imagine the thrill with which the worshippers in 
some house Church would listen to the noble tribute 
paid in ch. 11 to the heroes of the faith who were 
in the world but not of the world. They were all 
Jewish heroes. Had he lived in our day his charity 
would have taken a broader sweep. He would 
have recognized all humble and sincere seekers 
after God everywhere as a great brotherhood which 
finds its completion only when they can join with 
this author in the text round which his Epistle is 
written: ‘ Let us draw near to God through Jesus 
Christ.’ 


Pbysical Jndeterminacy and Human Free Will. 


By THE REVEREND J. H. Morrison, M.A., ABERDEEN. 


THE new conceptions now current in the realm of 
physical science in regard to the constitution of 
matter have unexpectedly given rise to a most 
interesting discussion of the age-long problem of 
human free will. In particular, certain phenomena 
connected with radio-activity together with a 
curious indefiniteness in the position and speed of 
the electron have led to the conclusion that there 
is a fundamental loose-jointedness in Nature, and 
that the atom has a kind of free will such as 
‘ destroys the case for absolutely strict causation.’ 
These ideas have been made common property 
through the popular writings and persuasive 
advocacy of Sir James Jeans and Si Arthur 
Eddington, and have been acclaimed in theological 
circles as a charter of liberty. Einstein, however, 
speaks of them as ‘not merely. nonsense, but 
objectionable nonsense.’ Planck, also, the doyen 
of German scientists, than whom there is no higher 
authority on atomic physics, has argued and pro- 
tested earnestly against them, both on scientific 
and on moral grounds, and he agrees that ‘ Heisen- 
berg himself would be the first to protest against 
the idea of interpreting his Principle of Indeter- 
minacy as tantamount to a denial of the principle 
of causation.’ + 

Doubtless the welcome given to the ideas of 
Jeans and Eddington has been due to the impression 
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in religious minds that it meant the shattering of 
the iron frame of materialistic determinism and 
the liberation of the human will. Planck, how- 
ever, gives it a more sinister interpretation. In the 
ready acceptance of these new views about in- 
determinacy he sees an evidence of that spirit of 
the age which is out to devaluate authority and 
shake itself free from all the restraints of law. To 
men of this spirit it is great news to be told that 
the universe is loose-jointed, that there is a funda- 
mental uncertainty in the constitution of matter 
and that the reign of law is broken. To them it 
seems as if the hand of physical science were throw- 
ing the gates wide open to unrestricted licence. 
Religious people, therefore, who are acclaiming 
with enthusiasm this new doctrine of freedom, 
would do well to consider in what company they 
find themselves and whether the road they are 
travelling may not lead in strict logic to con- 
clusions far different from what they expect. 
Certain it is that if the universe should prove to 
be in any wise indeterminate or irrational, if law 
and order do not control it to its inmost core, 
nobody stands to lose more than the theist. 

Here, then, is a matter of vital religious interest 
upon which one may venture, with a deep sense 
of the immense difficulty of the subject, to offer 
some suggestions. And, first, it may be necessary 
to make some preliminary remarks about the 
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nature of those entities with which atomic science 
deals. 

I. As it were-—St. Peter in his vision saw ‘as 
it had been a great sheet knit at the four corners, 
and let down to the earth.’ St. John in the 
Apocalypse saw “as it were a sea of glass mingled 
with fire.’ In neither case is it asserted that what 
they saw had any material existence. And if any 
one, overlooking or ignoring the caution of the 
qualifying phrase, ‘as it were, should go on to 
argue about the physical composition of the sheet 
and the glass and the fire he would be liable to fall 
into very gross error indeed. Now these cautionary 
words, ‘ as tt were, should be written across every 
page of atomic physics, to remind us continually 
that we are dealing not with material entities but 
with mental concepts. Leading physicists are, of 
course, well aware of this, though even they may 
at times forget it, but as they cannot be for ever 
reiterating words of caution, the result is that the 
general reader gets the impression that the things 
of which they speak are solid physical entities. 
This error gives rise to widespread misconception. 

In reality, when the physicist speaks of light 
waves, what he means is that certain phenomena 
could be best explained if we assume that light 
consists of multitudinous waves of great frequency 
and speed. Again, when in other connexions he 
finds it necessary to speak of light as composed of 
particles, he means that certain phenomena can 
best be explained on that assumption. These two 
concepts cannot be reconciled physically, and if, 
as has been suggested, we coin a word, ‘ wavicle,’ 
to cover both, we are simply veiling our ignorance. 
What it all means is that the physicist, baffled by 
the mystery of light, can only say that light is 
“as it were’ a system of inconceivably rapid waves, 
and, again, that light is ‘as it were’ a stream of 
minute particles. How much more than this it 
may be, and what its real nature is, we cannot 
conceive. The case is similar with the constitution 
of the atom. Certain phenomena can be explained 
if we assume that matter is ultimately composed 
of atoms which in their turn are assumed to contain 
a nucleus with electrons circling round it. But 
we must be careful to read into it the cautionary 
“as it were,’ to remind ourselves that atoms and 
electrons are mental constructions. ‘It is a 
historical fact that atoms and electrons have been 
invented by the human mind to correlate pheno- 
mena, and they can never be observed.’1 The 
case is the same with the ether and the space- 
time continuum. The former used to be pictured 
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physically as being at one and the same time 
frictionless and yet having a density millions of 
times greater than lead. Now it is conceived of 
as immaterial or quite dispensed with. The space- 
time continuum has for its second constituent, not 
time as is generally supposed, but the square root 
of minus time multiplied by the velocity of light. 
Nobody has the faintest idea what that weird 
construction really stands for, but it provides a 
useful formula for the physicist in his investigation 
of this mysterious universe. Beyond that we must 
take care not to go. ‘We cannot attribute any 
reality to the space of the universe, except again 
as a mental concept ; any attempt to assign a degree 
of reality different from this to space leads only 
to confusion and contradictions.’ 2 

Here we come on the secret of those ‘ confusions 
and contradictions’ with which mathematicians 
and physicists delight to tease us. For example, 
having assumed that there is an electron revolving 
round the nucleus of the atom with inconceivable 
rapidity, they find it necessary to assume, further, 
that it can jump from one orbit to another in no 
time at all. So Whitehead compares the motion 
of an electron to a motor car travelling at thirty 
miles an hour by the extraordinary procedure of 
appearing for two minutes at the first milestone 
and instantaneously thereafter appearing for two 
minutes at the second, and so on. As physicists, 
in their laudable desire to popularize the new 
knowledge, have supplied us plentifully with such 
illustrations, perhaps the limitations of their 
reasonings may be set forth in the following way. 
Suppose the football field were completely veiled 
from the spectators so that they only see the ball 
when it was shot through between the goal-posts, 
they might naturally assume that there was some- 
thing of the nature of a gun in front of the goal. 
Hearing, also, mingled sounds from within they 
might frame a second hypothesis that these sounds 
proceeded from some sort of a gramophone, and 
some ingenious mind might go further and suggest 
that the two might be unified under the name of a 
“grammogun.’ So far good, but how far short it 
would fall of describing the centre-forward, and 
how precarious would be the inferences drawn 
from such imperfect data! This illustration may 
appear fanciful, but it is precisely the kind of work 
that is done when light is described as ‘ wavicles,’ 
or when it is argued that the electron travelling 
at such inconceivable speed, if it ran off the rails, 
would smash the world. Deductions of this sort 
have been confidently drawn, but we now have it 


* J. Jeans, The New Background of Science, 293. 
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on the authority of Lord Rutherford, addressing 
last year’s British Association, that those who 
reason in that way are ‘ talking moonshine.’ 

We must bear constantly in mind the limitations 
of our knowledge, and remember in particular 
that while our concept may touch reality at one 
point it may be wholly inapplicable at another. 
Physical science, in so far as it has penetrated the 
secret of matter, finds it best to say that the world 
is composed as it were of atoms, electrons, and 
protons, but no scientist imagines for a moment 
that that is the final word, and that matter is just 
that and no more. A quite different hypothesis 
may be brought forward which, dispensing alto- 
gether with the concept of electrons and atoms, 
may more adequately express reality. We have 
no direct knowledge of anything but phenomena 
which are cast up to the surface out of an un- 
fathomable ocean of reality, the nature of which 
we can only dimly infer. As Sir James Jeans 
clearly puts it: ‘We must then regard electrons 
and protons merely as unobservable sources of 
events which are themselves observable. The 
millions of electrons and protons in the sun exist 
only as inferences, created to explain the stream of 
protons which fall on our eyes and skin all day 
long.’ 1 

Il. The Freedom of an Atom.—These considera- 
tions must be kept steadily in view, and they may 
help us as we approach the exceedingly difficult 
and elusive subject of the indeterminacy of the 
atom. Certain facts of observation have led to the 
conclusion that the atom is in some degree un- 
determined and has, in Bertrand Russell’s phrase, 
a sort of free will. What are these facts? First 
there are certain facts connected with radio- 
activity. The disintegration of the radio-active 
substance appears to be ‘ spontaneous,’ as Ruther- 
ford and Soddy describe it. The process of dis- 
integration cannot be expedited nor retarded, and 
no prediction can be made as to which atom will 
next disintegrate. Here, then, it would appear as 
if the individual atom had some liberty of action 
so that it might at some moment, without external 
compulsion, change its form. The whole period 
of the disintegration of the substance can be 
accurately measured, and must, therefore, be 
determined by law. But the suggestion is made 
that this is no more than a statistical law, that 
is to say, a law which gives, over a long period, 
a degree of probability amounting to practical 
certainty, but leaves each single case undetermined. 
It should be noted, however, that such statistical 


1 The New Background of Science, 177. 
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laws are usually ‘a subterfuge of human ignorance, 
necessitated by the inability of our degree of 
experimental accuracy to investigate the initial 
conditions accurately.’ We can predict the fall 
of the dice only on the average of an immense 
number of throws, but nobody doubts that each 
single throw is rigidly determined by the initial 
conditions, such as the position of the die and the 
force used by the player, though these we have no 
means-of measuring. Or again, if drops of water 
fall periodically from a cistern, nobody doubts 
that these drops accumulate in a perfectly regular, 
though unobservable, way. Similarly it is reason- 
able to think that leading up to the disintegration 
of each single atom there is a perfectly regular 
causal process, though we may not be able to 
observe and measure it. 

A more important set of observational facts, 
however, deals with the inability to define and 
locate precisely the electron. Heisenberg has 
shown that we can never define precisely at one 
and the same time both the position and the speed 
of an electron. The electron is, as it were, wrapped 
up in a haze so that its location and speed can only 
be approximately found. Heisenberg points out 
that this appears to controvert the famous thesis 
of Laplace that a perfect intelligence with complete 
knowledge of the past could infallibly predict the 
future. If the electron cannot be defined with 
precision, its future cannot be predicted with 
certainty. It might be thought that our inability 
to locate and measure the speed of the electron 
was simply due to our limited powers of observation, 
but there is more in Heisenberg’s principle than 
that. All physicists are agreed that we have here, 
not merely a subjective, but an objective inde- 
terminism. The difficulty is not observational, 
but the very nature of the electron forbids the 
possibility of defining its location and speed with 
precision. 

How are we to interpret this, and what inference 
is to be drawn from it? It may help us if we bear 
in mind that matter is best conceived as being 
composed of waves. Wave-mechanics at present 
hold the field. Now a wave cannot be located at 
any one point. Consider a wave of sound. It 
takes the whole wave or vibration to make the 
sound, and it is meaningless to ask at what point 
in the wave is the sound precisely located. So 
with the electron. As Planck says, ‘there can be 
no sense in talking about the state of a particle 
in the sense of meaning its position and velocity.’ * 

2 Hans Reichenbach, Atom and Cosmos, 273. 
3 Where is Science Going? 63. 
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But something more has to be said. In talking of 
the electron as a wave we are still representing it 
as something belonging to the material world, 
whereas we have seen that it is really a mental 
concept created to explain certain phenomena. 
As soon as we remember that, we realize that the 
electron is not a picturable object, and that we are 
striving to assign a precise locus to that which is 
in its nature immaterial. 

The Principle of Indeterminacy, therefore, does 
not imply that there is really a loose-jointedness in 
Nature, or that the electron is a minute particle 
with some elbow-room and freedom of action. 
It is rather to be taken as a warning that a mental 
concept cannot be treated as a material entity. 
So far from being indeterminate, the electron is 
quite consistently determined in its refusal to be 
fitted into the space-time framework. As Niels 
Bohr has pointed out,! if we persist in fitting the 
electron into the space-time framework we get this 
unavoidable looseness in the fit, but when we 
release the electron from this bondage the principle 
of strict causality remains intact. Sir James Jeans 
does not dissent from this. He says, ‘ the apparent 
absence of determinism may be merely the price 
we pay for trying to force the real world of Nature 
into too cramped a framework.’? He is no 
opponent of strict causality. What he and Sir 
Arthur Eddington repudiate is the doctrine of 
materialistic determinism according to which all 
phenomena are conceived as bound together in an 
endless chain so that each event drags the next 
after it by some physical compulsion. Modern 
physicists realize that there is more in Nature than 
appears on the surface, that phenomena are cast 
up to the surface by the power of the unobservables, 
and that the linkages of cause and effect lie hid in 
that underworld. This implies that causality is a 
much more spiritual thing than it was formerly 
thought to be. Einstein says: ‘ Our present rough 
way of applying the causal principle is quite 
superficial. We are like a child who judges a poem 
by the rhyme and knows nothing of the rhythmic 
pattern. Or we are like a juvenile learner at the 
piano, just relating one note to that which im- 
mediately precedes or follows. To an extent this 
may be very well when one is dealing with very 
simple and primitive compositions ; but it will not 
do for the interpretation ofa Bach Fugue. Quantum 
physics has presented us with very complex pro- 
cesses, and to meet them we must further enlarge 
and refine our concept of causality,’ 3 


1In Nature, April 14, 1928. 2 Thid. 260-1. 
§ Planck, ibid. 203-4. 
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Ill. The Freedom of a Man.—It would appear, 
then, that the indeterminacy of the atom has 
little or no light to throw upon the problem of 
human free will. It is difficult to see how it should, 
for even though it were granted that each single 
atom had a rudimentary freedom of its own, it 
could scarcely be inferred logically from that that 
the immense concourse of atoms forming the 
human body would have a corporate and intelligent 
will. And even so, that would not be human free 
will as we understand it. At the same time these 
new ideas in physics have doubtless done much to 
break the fetters of materialistic determinism, and 
to pave the way for a more spiritual conception 
of causality. 

Planck has treated the subject with characteristic 
care and thoroughness. He accepts in full the 
principle of causality. ‘I have not been able to 
find the slightest reason, up to now, which would 
force us to give up the assumption of a strictly 
law-governed universe, whether it is a matter of 
trying to discover the nature of the physical, or 
the spiritual, forces around us.’ On the other 
hand, with equal firmness, he accepts, as ‘the 
highest exercise of our powers of understanding,’ 
the invincible consciousness that our wills are free. 
The two positions, he argues, are not exclusive of 
one another. ‘The alternative—Is the human 
will free, or is it determined by a law of strict 
causality P—is based on an inadmissible logical 
disjunction.’ Laplace’s infinite intelligence, able 
to predict infallibly the course of events, comes very 
near to the doctrine of predestination as taught 
not only by Calvin but by Augustine and St. Paul, 
which has always been held to be compatible with 
human free will. There would be a contradiction 
‘only if a man could perfectly see through himself 
as the eye of God sees through him, for then, on 
the basis of the law of causality, he would foresee 
every action of his own will and thus his will 
would no longer be free. But that case is logically 
excluded ; for the most penetrating eye cannot see 
itself, no more than a working instrument can work 
upon itself.’ In principle a man may trace the 
working of causality in the world around him, but 
he can do this ‘ only when he is sure that the act 
of applying the law of causality does not influence 
the happening itself.’ The moment he himself 
comes on to the stage as an actor, he can no longer 
view the scene as an impartial spectator. 

Now this opens up a very suggestive line of 
thought. Scientific investigation advances by a 
process of abstraction, according to which the 


4 Ibid. 100. 
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phenomenon to be studied is isolated from its 
setting in the universe so that it may be more 
closely observed. In striving to bring one point 
into clear focus the scientific observer throws other 
points into more or less obscurity as being for the 
present irrelevant. Now the first great act of 
abstraction is one the importance of which from 
the human standpoint cannot be exaggerated, 
though it is generally overlooked. It is that act 
by which the scientific observer removes himself 
as a human personality from his field of vision, 
cancels himself out so that his observation may be 
as far as possible absolutely objective and im- 
personal. He takes his seat, as it were, in the 
grand stand and surveys with keen interest, but 
yet as a spectator, the action going on in the arena 
below. To him the universe is a theatron, and his 
knowledge of it is, therefore, theoria, theoretic 
knowledge. This method, needless to say, is for 
certain purposes invaluable, but it must fail com- 
pletely to give an adequate philosophy of life. 
The perspective is all wrong ; the total view of the 
universe is distorted. No man can view life from 
the grand stand. The scientist is down in the 
arena with the rest of us, fighting for dear life, and 
he must take account of his own position and of 
his own action if he is rightly to comprehend the 
whole. 

One notable result, however, of this theoretic 
way of looking at things is a tendency to conceive 
of the universe too objectively, as~a system of 
entities and forces quite outwith the control of 
the onlooker. It naturally follows that the on- 
looker, when he comes to think of his own connexion 
with the whole, tends to conceive of himself as a 
passive and helpless bit of the mechanism. But, 
in truth, existence ought not to be conceived 
passively. It is sheer imagination to picture the 
universe as something more than the sum total 
of its parts, a sort of monstrous machine holding 
men and things in its iron grip. 
controls its parts in the same sense as it is controlled 
by them. Action and reaction are equal and 
‘opposite. Every created thing has its own potency, 
of which the whole universe must take account. 
Even a stone where it lies is not wholly passive. 
If it is struck it can strike back; a man may be 
dashed to death upon it. It cannot be ignored. 
In effect it utters the bold challenge, ‘Nemo me 
impune lacessit.’ It is a positive element in the 
sum total of things, and has its own contribution 
‘to make to the grand result. There is a real sense 
in which the whole universe must reckon with it 
and arrange itself accordingly. 


In reality it only. 
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The same reasoning applies a fortiort to the 
potency of living things, and especially to beings 
endowed with human powers. These powers must 
be allowed their full value. It is against all reason 
to represent a human being as a bit of driftwood 
helplessly borne along on the current, with no 
power of resistance and self-assertion. Every un- 
sophisticated man will say, ‘My experience con- 
tradicts that.. The universe may knock me about, 
but it has to reckon with me. I can co-operate, I 
can oppose, I can make my mark. I am not a 
helpless victim; I am an active and responsible 
partner in the firm. It is certain that up to the 
limit of my powers I can influence the universe as 
really as the universe can influence me.’ 

It is easy to express all this in theistic terms. 
Creation must involve something of the nature of 
self-limitation on the part of the Creator. Having 
once created, He must have respect to His creatures 
and not infringe the charter of their existence. 
Were He to override or ignore them, that would 
be tantamount to their annihilation. This raises 
for theology the same difficulty as for science, 
namely, how can the final goal be reached unless 
every step of the way be rigidly determined. If 
the least liberty of action be conceded, what safe- 
guard is there against ultimate chaos? There is, 
as we have seen, an influential body of modern 
scientists who, rejecting strict determinism, find 
that the statistical law of averages gives us a degree 
of probability amounting to practical certainty. 
‘What happens,’ says Reichenbach, ‘is not pre- 
determined in all details, as determinism, distorting 
world history into the mechanical performance of a 
clock movement, maintains ; the course of events 
is much more like a continual game of dice, so that 
each separate step corresponds to a new throw. . . . 
It is of crucial importance that the solid barrier 
which determinism erects against every non- 
deterministic solution of the problem of life and 
freedom has fallen.’ + 

The answer of theology would be somewhat 
different. Religious faith finds its ultimate ground 
of assurance in the wisdom and power of God. 
Life is no game of dice ; rather it might be likened 
to a game of chess, where thought and foresight 
are involved in every move. Set a mere tyro to 
play against a master, and though he is free to 
make any move he pleases, it is certain that he will 
never win. The master player will always have 
the game under control and can easily find means of 
counter-checking every move. Doubtless the illus- 
tration is inadequate, as every illustration must 

1 Atom and Cosmos, 279. 
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necessarily be, yet it may help us to form some 
idea of how the human will may at each point of 
decision be under no compulsion but able to 
exercise a free choice, while all the time, in so far 
as it runs counter to the will of God, it can be 
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effectively held in check. Moreover, we shall be 
in full accord with the best Christian thought if we 
go further and say that the human will is in bondage 
so long as it strives against God. Only when 
surrendered is it truly free. 


jn the Study. 


VirginiBus Muerisque. 
A Word. 
By THE REVEREND T. GREENER GARDNER, MATLOCK. 
“And the Word became flesh, and dwelt among 
us.’—Jn 114 (R.V.). 
One of the very good things my schoolmaster did 


for me was to interest me in words and their mean-. 


ing. He gave me pages of words and their deriva- 
tions to learn, and oftentimes instead of asking 
questions about them, he would talk about some 
of those words and their meaning in such a fascinat- 
ing manner that I envied his knowledge and forgot 
much of the drudgery. Some of us looked forward 
to the talks of the master, and are very thankful 
that he insisted that we should learn so many words 
and their derivation. 

Since those schooldays, I have been very inter- 
ested in words, and this interest was much aroused 
the other day when one of my friends sent me a 
card on which was printed this verse : 


God wove a web of loveliness 
Of clouds and stars and birds, 
But made not anything at all 
More beautiful than words. 


When I read that verse I began to think about 
quite a number of wonderful words and the pictures 
they brought to my mind. I thought of ‘ God,’ 
of ‘ Love,’ of ‘ Father,’ of ‘ Mother,’ and a host of 
others, most of them just small Anglo-Saxon words, 
but so full of wondrous meaning that I could not 
tell you all about them in the small space I have 
for this talk. 

Then suddenly my mind ran off to a passage in 
the Gospel according to St. John—‘ In the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God. ... And the Word became 
flesh, and dwelt among us.’ 

When you are a little older you will probably 
learn a great deal about the ‘ Logos,’ which is the 
Greek way of speaking about the ‘ Word.’ 


The Greeks had a splendid idea about a word— 
they thought of a word as being the expression of 
a living person. A word was speech with a living 
personality behind it, so that when you read in the 
Gospel of St. John ‘ In the beginning was the Word,’ 
you can be quite sure that the writer was en- 
deavouring to say as well as he could, that God 
had sent Jesus to earth to be the expression of His 
own heart and mind. Thus in Jesus we know 
something of the infinite mind and the infinite 
love of God. Jesus, the living expression of God’s 
thought of men, came to the earth so that men 
might know God. We love God because we believe 
that when we know something about Jesus we 
know something about God Himself. 

I think John’s manner of telling us about the 
coming of Jesus is just wonderful. The story of 
Jesus coming to be cradled in a manger is a very 
beautiful story, but I think this one of ‘ The Word 
becoming flesh and dwelling among us’ is also very 
beautiful, for it means that we may know the love 
of God expressed in the life of His Son Jesus Christ. 

There is something here for all of us to learn; 
we are to try to be a living expression of the thought 
of God—A Word of God. 

In one of his letters John said that God was love. 
Jesus came to express God’s love for men, and we 
are to try to copy Jesus. If we do this we may be 
quite assured that we shall make this earth a much 
happier place than it is. 

What a great honour is ours—to be like Jesus, an 
expression of the thought of God. 


‘The Growlery.’ 


By THE REVEREND P. N. BusHILL, B.A., 
ORPINGTON. 
“TI have learned, in whatsoever state I am, therewith 
to be content.’—Ph 4", 
In a book called Bleak House, by Charles Dickens, 
a book which I am sure you will enjoy reading 
when you are a little older, there is the story of a 
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man who lived in a very big house—‘ Bleak House,’ 
in fact, was its name. It was one of those lovely 
old mansions, though plainer and bleaker than most, 
with all kinds of rooms and passages and stair- 
cases: a lovely place for Hide and Seek! In that 
house, however, there was one room the name of 
which I had never heard before ; it was a small 
room, and quite private, only the gentleman himself 
used it, and it was called ‘ The Growlery.’ I have 
heard of Drawing-Room, Dining-Room, Lounge, 
Breakfast-Room, Pantry—but Growlery, never ! 
Any time when he felt a little cross with himself, 
or with any one else, he used to go into that room, 
shut himself up, and growl and growl to his heart’s 
content. Now there are a lot of new houses being 
built in England, and I think it would be a good 
thing if a law were passed that in future every house 
should have a Growlery; so that when people 
have something to complain of they should not be 
allowed to spoil other people’s enjoyment and 
bring clouds of distress over everybody in the 
house, but should just go into the Growlery, and 
there grumble away for as long as they like without 
doing anybody any harm at all. Don’t you think 
it would be a good plan? And don’t you think 
that room would be used a good deal ? 

Yes, boys and girls have their grumbles, I know, 
though I don’t suppose any in these days have 
quite the same excuse as had this poor boy who 
many years ago wrote a letter from school to his 
parents, and the letter found its way into an old 
number of the Spectator. This is what he wrote : 


‘I wright to tell you I am very retched, and 
my chilblains is worse again. I have not 
made any progress, and I do not think I shall. 
I am very sorry to be such an expence. I do 
not think this schule is any good. I hope 
Matilda’s cold is better. I am glad she is not 
at schule. The piece of beef I send you is off 
the beef we had on Sunday, but on other days 
it is more stringy. There are black beadles 
in the kitchen, and sometimes they cook them 
in the dinner, which can’t be holsome when 
you are not strong !’ 


I think we must admit that he certainly had very 
good reason for his grumbles, and I do hope the 
door of his Growlery was open just a little so that 
others also may have heard them. Judging by 
his spelling I should imagine that he was quite 
right in saying that the school was not much good ! 

But sometimes we whine and grumble at every- 
thing! How different is the picture of the ‘ Queen 
of the Gypsies,’ who, although not possessing very 
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much, was so happy and contented that she would 
not change places with anybody, no, not even the ~ 
Queen herself! God was so good to her, she said, — 
and she really had everything she wanted. ; 
No, surely the best thing is not to have a Growlery 
at all. When you come to think of it, what a lot 
of good things we have! What a number of toys! — 
What a number of friends! A good home, parents 
who care for us—what a happy life we really have ! 
There is no need for a Growlery at all. St. Paul 
planned his house without one. I think he must 
have had a special sun-room instead, for his life 
was ever full of joy and content. He certainly at 
times was poor, even hungry, but what does he 
say? ‘TI have learned, in whatsoever state I am, 
therewith to be content.’ And another writer 
of long ago, in a letter to the Jews, reminds us 
that if we have Jesus in our hearts we have every- 
thing we need: ‘ Be content,’ he says, ‘ with such 


-things as ye have: for he hath said, I will never 


leave thee, nor forsake thee.’ 
After all, there is no need for a Growlery in our 
house ! 


The ESristian Pear. 
SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 
The Father’s Love for the Son. 
‘The good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep.’-— 
Jn 104, | 
“ Therefore doth my Father love me, because I lay 
down my life, that I might take it again.’—Jn 101’. 


The earlier verses of this chapter treat of the 
credentials and life-task of the Good Shepherd. 
And here we find Christ doing what in this Gospel 
He does so often—letting in a beam of light on the 
relations that obtained, during His earthly life, 
between the Son and the Father. It is true that 
perfect fellowship was such as to remain in great 
measure, both then and now, an incommunicable 
secret of Jesus’ own heart. In the poorest, meanest 
life that breathes there rise and move such experi- 
ences as no human words can ever recapture or 
describe. ‘They pass where words are not.’ And 
more than all, in the case of Jesus, there were deep, 
untold intimacies of communion between the Heart 
above and the heart below which broke from 
language and escaped, too full for sound. 

‘The Father loveth me,’ Jesus says. Why? 
‘ Because I lay down my life.’ So note, first, that 
in His dying Jesus Christ is free. That is the 
thought filling His whole mind at this time. When 
His hour came, the hour of lonely pain and sorrow, 
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He met its coming willingly. The flock was in 
danger ; for its deliverance the Good Shepherd had 
appeared ; so, duly, the ransom-life was paid. 

It was His own act and deed. When it was 
open to Him to choose otherwise, He chose thus, 
going to Calvary in sacrifice that kept back nothing. 
Why does Jesus speak so pointedly of this? Why 
does He come back to it again and yet again? It 
is because the truth, surely, is one as to which 
misconception is very easy. Men have miscon- 
ceived it in two ways. Either they deny it, or they 
accept it simply as a thing of course ; and which is 
worse it is difficult to say. To deny it is the equiva- 
lent of saying that Christ died because circum- 
stances made Him their plaything, because every 
way of escape was closed. Well, if this is the truth 
about Jesus Christ, it makes it unmeaning to speak 
any longer of salvation as ours, through what He 
has done ; but, more than that, it implies that, if 
He was only the puppet of blind, merciless fate, 
much more are we. Then again, if to reject the 
voluntary character of Jesus’ death is to deny His 
power, to take that character as merely self-evident 
is to deny a greater thing still—it is to deny His 
love. For it is in the choice of a redeeming death 
that the mighty passion of His love is seen. 

It is this feature, the sovereign freedom of it, 
that gives the death of Jesus a place of its own in 
history. It distinguishes it even from the whole 
multitude of believers, who have perished ‘rather 
than betray their trust. In the figurative language 
of this chapter these shepherds lost their lives as 
they were struggling with the wolf. They did not 
wish for death, but the call of duty made it a 
necessity. Here then we come upon a deep gulf 
that stretches between Jesus and the holiest and 
bravest of the saints. It is not a gulf of separation, 
but it is a gulf of real distinction. ‘To every man 
upon this earth, death cometh soon or late,’ the 
poem sings ; but to Jesus Christ death came other- 
wise than tous. Here as elsewhere, here supremely, 
He was not victim, He was victor over circumstance. 
And when at last He bowed His head, it was not 
because the foe was too strong, but because such 
was the Father’s will, and the Father’s will was His. 
And yet we know that in this world nothing happens 
without a reason. What, then, was the reason 
operating here if not that physical compulsion 
which is at work elsewhere? Why, as to that, 
the best explanation of the whole matter is the 
simplest and the oldest, that Jesus died because 
He chose, and He chose because the souls of men 
were dear to Him. 

Note, secondly, how Jesus clung to God’s love in the 
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darkness. His calm assured sense of the Father’s 
love, one feels, is almost startling ; outward appear- 
ances were so utterly against it. The shame and 
suffering yet to come, the agony and death, the 
dim foreboding of desolation which was crueller 
torment than them all—this was in Christ’s mind 
as He spoke, and He shrank from it. No doubt 
moments came when He all but longed for the 
Cross to arrive more quickly, and a triumphant 
vision of its completed harvest gladdened Him; 
but alongside of that went a shrinking and a haunt- 
ing fear. ‘ Like the pellucid waters of the Rhine 
and the turbid stream of the Moselle, that flow side 
by side over a long space, neither of them blending 
discernibly with the other, so the shrinking and the 
desire were contemporaneous in Christ’s mind.’ 
And yet, as here and in other scenes, Jesus was able 
to look up, out of the very midnight of feeling, and 
grasp the faithful, unchanging love of God. So 
far from the Cross acting like an obscuring screen 
to hide the Father’s love, it brought it always 
nearer, as if with telescopic power. That is the 
meaning of the amazing word with which the text 
begins. ‘ Therefore doth the Father love me, . 
because I lay down my life.’ 

In one aspect the experience of Jesus Christ, 
most of all in His atoning passion, is something we 
can never share. But, in another aspect, which too 
often escapes our notice, His experience is something 
meant to be shared by every Christian. And one 
point at which we may enter into that fellowship 
is in holding fast the love of God when He bids us 
suffer. Trust Christ’s reading of life. Trust His 
thought of God. Why, that is the very meaning of 
faith. 

Again, we see here how God values self-sacrifice. 
Much of the Bible, as we know, is a record of God’s 
view of selfishness, in all its myriad forms. But 
in human life there is present much more than 
selfishness ; there has always been, for the Holy 
Spirit has been always here. This patience and 
kindness and compassion—what does God think of 
them? ‘Therefore doth the Father love me, 
because I lay down my life ’—in these words we 
have the answer. There we learn how goodness 
appears to God. For it was as if the Father per- 
ceived a new reason for loving Christ in His accept- 
ance of the Cross. He had loved Him before, ‘ ere 
the worlds began to be’; but that ineffable love 
was magnified and enriched now, as Christ prepared 
to die, and the great full heart of God overflowed at 
the sight of His wondrous sacrifice for a world 
of sin. Do we not have an illustration here of the 
value God places on self-sacrifice ? A great many 
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things which men covet, or pride themselves on 
having, enjoy but a low estimate in heaven. If we 
only go up high enough, the biggest palace in the 
world is nothing but a speck; and if we put our- 
selves in thought beside God, it is marvellous how 
things like money or power shrink and dwindle. 
Nothing shows great at that altitude but love. The 
disposition to stoop in mercy to the weak, the 
dignity that expresses itself in service, the pity 
that takes the outcast to its heart, the patience 
never wearied by refusals ; it is this, this most of 
all, that bulks large in the sight of God. 

Lastly, note that the surrendered life is restored. 
‘I lay down my life, that I may take it again.’ 
For the sacrifice made by Jesus was not the casting 
away of a precious thing for ever ; it was a stage, 
rather, in its perfect realization. He died to rise 
to a completer life, and to raise the world along 
with Him. And just as a diver sinks beneath the 
waves, to rise again to the upper air bearing the 
gems he went to seek, so Jesus Christ came back 
from death, not empty-handed, not alone, but 
bringing many sons unto glory. There is a principle 
here for us also. What we give up to God is 
restored to us more richly. If we give our life 
away—if we give it to Christ and for His sake to the 
world—it will come back rich and blessed, and 
crowned with God’s love for ever.t 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 
The Soul’s Loneliness. ~ 


‘ Behold, the hour cometh, yea, is now come, that ye 
shall be scattered, every man to his own, and shall 
leave me alone: and yet I am not alone, because the 
Father is with me.’—Jn 16%. 


Our Lord’s life was essentially a lonely one. 
And this spiritual loneliness was all the more 
severe as, with His true humanity, He clung to 
every human tie with purest affection, only sur- 
rendering it when His divinest duties claimed His 
devotion. But His purposes, teachings, actions, 
were too self-forgetful, too divine, to be understood 
by the self-seeking multitudes that thronged His 
footsteps. All classes alike misconceived and mis- 
represented Him. Closely on the defection of the 
religious and social leaders of the nation followed 
that of the people at large, whose faith began to die 
away, and whose early enthusiasms subsided into 
a cold indifference, or else changed into active 
hostility. One by one, every class in Palestine 
declared against Christ, and smaller and smaller 
grew the numbers of His personal adherents, till at 

1H. R. Mackintosh, Life on God’s Plan, 171. 


last only a few specially chosen disciples clung to 
Him with a wavering, bewildered devotion ; for 
even those that knew Him best failed to understand 
Him. And yet each new defection, however deeply 
it stung His heart, served only to throw Him back 
more fully on the fellowship of the Father, and the 
perfect consciousness of that fellowship, which was 
only deepened by the gathering loneliness around, 
enabled Him to declare with spiritual calmness, 
‘ Behold, the hour cometh, yea is now come, that 
ye shall be scattered, every man to his own, and 
shall leave me alone, and yet I am not alone because 
the Father is with me.’ 

This spiritual solitariness, this power of standing 
alone, is at seasons a spiritual necessity in the lives 
of such as follow the Lord. Let us study how some 
prominent types of character yield themselves to, 
or else seek to evade, this necessity of life in God. 

First, there are the men of strong self-reliant 
temper, who resolve to act alone. If they are 
thinkers, in the field of thought they can isolate 
themselves from disturbing influences, and, carrying 
out their task without the fear of consequence or the 
paralysing effects of doubt, can pass from the old 
familiar error to the new truth that dislodges it 
without a single symptom of human weakness. If 
they are men of action, in the field of action their 
resolves are forthwith carried into effect, and, 
waiting for no man’s support, provided they be men 
of integrity, they take the line that conscience 
dictates, and making no concession to themselves, 
they allow of none to the feelings and weaknesses 
of others. So far removed from common infirmity, 
they naturally fail to call forth the sympathy of 
their fellows, and, however much they may compel 
the respect of men, they cannot command their 
love. Accordingly such men, though a power in 
the world, are only a second-rate power, and fail to 
receive from their fellows the highest which they 
have to give. 

And, besides, if this self-reliance is after all only 
a constitutional or acquired strength of character, 
when the battle of life becomes too severe and their 
spirit fails them, their failure, since they have no 
spiritual succour to fall back upon, can only end in 
despair, unless they are able to cast themselves 
on the only sure and eternal refuge of the heart of 
man, and find in Him their everlasting stay and 
strength. 

Over against this self-reliant class, we have the 
men who are all but wholly dependent on human 
sympathy, and whose hearts, full of affection, 
shrink from solitude. Such dependence on the 
sympathy of others may be combined with high 
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intellectual gifts and culture. But however great 
the intellectual powers, the affectionate mind 
cannot endure to be alone, and must in all its efforts 
have the company of some sympathetic heart. The 
influence that such a man wields over his fellows 
is all but incalculable, and this influence is won by 
his profound and loving knowledge of the human 
heart. 

And yet this combination of high gifts and 
excessive dependence on the sympathy of others 
is not infrequently accompanied with moral feeble- 
ness ; for where can a man so highly gifted find the 
sympathy which the man of coarser mould can 
find so readily? Who will respond to his lofty 
aims and unworldly aspirations? He paints a 
piteous scene of need, of wrong, or injustice: the 
world weeps, but the need is not relieved, the wrong 
is not righted, and the injustice is unredressed. He 
summons to the work of God and man the numbers 
that hang upon his lips; but he might as well be 
crying in the wilderness for all the result that 
follows. And so, with no power to stand alone, 
he is yet left alone and without a single active 
sympathizer. If then, such a man shrinks from 
the solitude and loneliness that a true and divine 
life and conduct must entail, is it strange that his 
thoughts take one direction, as did Balaam in the 
Old Testament, and his conduct another; that 
his outer life is shaped by the worldly customs he 
inwardly reprobates, and, because he cannot find a 
friend to be his companion on the narrow way, he 
is led to join those who have taken the broad way ; 
that his will grows steadily weaker, and his sup- 
plications for peace breathe more and more of a 
passionate despair, as the vision of God fades out 
of sight ? 

The dangers to which men.of this class are exposed 
are not limited to minds of the highly intellectual 
type. There are times and seasons in the life of 
every man when he must stand alone, or forfeit 
his higher nature ; alone he must go into the wilder- 
ness, alone take the path of duty or truth, not only 
uncheered by friends or kinsfolk, but even with the 
voice of men against him: alone he must face his 
trials, alone endure and overcome his agony. And 
alas only tribulation and anguish can be the lot 
of the man who cannot at such seasons declare with 
our Lord: ‘ Yet I am not alone, because the Father 
is with me.’ 

We must face our temptations alone: the whole 
work of building up the Christian character is a 
work truly solitary—a work in which we can admit 
no man to a partnership in our responsibilities, 
The suppression of unjustifiable anger, wrong 
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desires, and uncharitable thoughts, the conquest of 
evil habits, the ready confession of evil done, the 
preparation for coming strife, are tasks on which 
the human soul can safely enter with no presence 
but the presence of its God. Here the affection, 
even of those who know and love us best, may only 
prove a hindrance: their well-meant efforts may 
serve only to reconcile us to our self-indulgence, to 
cheat us of our sorrow, to lead us into a dangerous 
forbearance with our sins, to beguile us into pleasant 
thoughts about ourselves, when in the reality of 
things we should be lying in prostrate shame before 
our God. 

The secret of all true strength lies in being alone 
with God. Why is our life so weak, so unworthy ? 
Why is there such an unspiritual complacency 
about our Christianity? Just because we give 
ourselves no leisure to be alone with God : because, 
living in the presence of no higher beings than 
ourselves, our souls reflect only the commonplace 
tone of the society we frequent. No wonder that 
we now fear the censure of men we despise more 
than the condemnation of the conscience we profess 
to reverence. No wonder that, through dread of 
the flippant sneer or the empty laugh, we withhold 
our witness against the profane jest, the heartless 
slander, or the unclean tale, and deny the Lord 
that hath redeemed us. How are we to be delivered 
from the manifold petty slaveries which we daily 
endure, and yet scorn ourselves for enduring ? 
There is only one way, and that is for us to meet our 
God face to face ; if we would live a true life, we 
must betake ourselves to the solitude of this presence 
continually. 

Mark how our Lord prepared for all great occasions 
in His life by spending the preceding night in 
prayer: how in Gethsemane He wrestled with 
strong crying and tears, but, in the judgment hall 
on the morrow, His was the only unruffled soul in 
that great tragedy. How the solitude of God’s 
presence fills a man with might, and sends him 
forth, strong in the strength of a divine companion- 
ship, to undertake unpopular tasks in the home, 
in the social circle, and in the Church, and do, with 
fearless quietude, things that all men evade or 
depreciate. And as he addresses himself to his 
life’s work, or to each individual duty as it arises, 
how glorious beyond all imagining is the assurance 
God gives him ‘to this end was I born, and for 
this cause came I into the world.’ 

Let us take Christ’s presence with us into the 
wilderness of temptation, shelter our weakness under 
His might, confess to Him all the awful experiences 
of that season when we cry ‘ never was man tried 
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as I am tried’: confess to Him the assaults of evil, 
our deep-felt weakness and defencelessness, and 
our resolve not to let Him go till He make us strong 
to overcome and crown the strife with victory. In 
the loneliness of our spiritual strife, let us take, 
above all, this strong assurance of the Master 
Himself that comes to us in all the fullness of His 
power: ‘Lo! Iam with thee all the days—whether 
of joy or sorrow, success or failure—even unto the 
end of the world.’ 1 


Our faith is in the Christ who walks 
With men to-day, in street and mart ; 
The constant Friend who thinks and talks 
With those who seek Him with the heart. 


FourTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 
The Gift of a Joyous Outlook. 
“And I will give him the morning star.’—Rev 28. 


It was to good people, with no very long tradition 
or holy habit to support them, it was to people who 
were in danger of being seduced by the low world 
which they had left behind, or who were in danger 
of torture or death at the hands of that world 
because of their fidelity to the call of Christ, that 
these words were spoken in a kind of. hurried 
whisper: ‘ To him that overcometh, I will give the 
morning star.’ Such words had probably some 
meaning beyond their ordinary sense for those who 
first heard them. Z 

And yet, as the Bible tells us elsewhere, no word 
of God is of private interpretation—which we take 
to mean that every word of God which was ever 
spoken to the human soul in any definite set of 
circumstances, remains for ever a pledge from God 
for every soul which can honestly lay claim to it. 
If there is any difficulty about such a beautiful 
promise as this, ‘I will give him the morning star,’ 
it is not that we do not understand it, and cannot 
get out of it any assistance for our spirit in our 
actual day. No; the difficulty will rather be 
that we may not feel ourselves worthy to listen to 
such words: we may feel, who are we to take 
to ourselves the comfort of words which were 
whispered ‘to people who for the sake of Christ 
stood, every moment, face to face with death ! 

But it is good for us to dwell upon words which 
were meant in the first instance for people who were 
in many ways better than we are. It often results 
in our wishing that we were better than we are. And, 
indeed, that is how Christ deals with us always— 
He speaks to us and about us as though we were 

1R. H. Charles, Courage, Truth, Purity, 160. 
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much better people than we are. This is the love 
of the Father, as St. John said, to call us sons of 
God. 

It is not only a very blessed experience to be 
taken for somebody very much holier than oneself : 
it is also a very terrible experience. When that 
white-souled lily of God, Pompilia, in The Ring 
and the Book, came right up to the wicked priest 
Caponsacchi and asked him to save her from her 
evil surroundings—asked him, a wicked man, to act 
the part of an unusually good man—when that 
happened, Caponsacchi tells us that he felt the very 
foundations of his life rocking in a kind of earth- 
quake. But it all came right—Caponsacchi became 
the man that Pompilia took him for. 

1. ‘I will give him the morning star.’ Every 
word of God should take us out of this world, which, 
big as it is, is much too small for us. Christ here 
promises to every one who, for His sake, will hold 
fast his integrity and live in love—Christ promises 
the shining of the morning star: He promises a 
daily glimpse of heaven. It is a great thing to 
see the stars—really to see them, to consider them, 
to make plain to ourselves that there is no end to 
the possible glory of our circumstances. To be 
delivered from the provincialism of worldly and 
atheistic views ; to bathe our head in the sense of 
space—what a gift of God that is! How it brings 
things into a proper relation to what must lhe 
beyond! How it delivers us from the intolerable 
idea which is creeping back into the modern world, 
that, after all, we are like so many convicts working 
out a penal doom, and all our gaieties and arts and 
pursuits only a poor subterfuge for hiding from 
ourselves the dreadful truth that we are all the time 
pitiful people engaged in a kind of oakum-teasing ! 

2. ‘I will give him the morning star.’ Whatever 
else the words mean, they mean that Christ will 
give to faithful souls the confidence that the. best 
is yet to be. Jesus Christ is the one defence and 
foundation of all generous and happy ways of 
considering and dealing with life. Christ alone 
can hand us back the poets. For poetry is a kind 
of courage—courage face to face with life. Poetry 
is the human soul standing up to life, the human 
soul refusing to be cowed by the mere bulk and 
stupidity of things. And faith is the red core of 
fire behind all that rhetoric and bravery. Poetry, 
idealism, faith— what are they for us modern 
men in these cynical and threatening days; what 
are they but aspects and flashes of the morning 
star—of that very morning star which led the wise 
men long ago, and leads them still, to the place 
where in a manger lies the Holy Child ? 
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3. ‘I will give him the morning star.’ There is 
something in a promise like this which should 
commend it to many who might be offended by any 
stronger or more confident word. Christ promises 
faithful souls, not everything, but the prospect of 
everything. They may not live to see the perfect 
day, but for believing souls the day has as good as 
come when its star has appeared. 

There are many of us to-day who do not feel 
that we have a right to ask from God any unusual 
reward. We do not ask to be spared the general 
conflict and hardness of human experience. We 
have no wish to be delivered by any magic from the 
severe demand of life. We are ready to share the 
common hope and pathos, to tread step by step the 
human way, and to feel in many an hour how dim 
indeed are all our lights. We don’t mind the 
journey at all if God will only keep up within us 
the glorious sense that it is indeed a journey, a 
pilgrimage, an appointed progress towards some- 
thing which will justify everything. 

“To him that overcometh’ is given this grace of 
the morning star, this happy sense that all will yet 
be well. How true that is! Is there anything 
that revives the soul within us like a faithful deed 
done, a faithful blow struck, or a temptation faith- 
fully trampled under foot ? Is there anything that 
makes this world God’s world like the shedding 
of one drop of our blood for the faith that such it is P 
Why, in such a moment we feel, by an indestructible 
connexion between our actions and God’s recog- 
nition, that the spirit, for the sake of which we 
have done our deed, the spirit which there and then 
triumphed in us, is the spirit which is behind every- 
thing, and will not for ever be withstood. 

And, on the other hand, is there anything which 
depresses and darkens the soul like a good deed 
refused, a temptation yielded to, a low suggestion 
entertained and acted upon? In trampling out 
our own light, we have for the moment blotted out 
the stars; and the dear morning star—the sense 
of the sacredness of our personal life and of all 
lives—withdraws behind some friendly cloud, and, 
for the time being, our spirit stands forlorn in a 
world of empty and senseless space. 

But even in such a dark moment pause and 
listen ; and, such is the patience and nearness of 
Christ, we will hear, in the silence and collapse of our 
own interior life, this old whisper and encourage- 
ment of the Eternal Spirit: ‘To him that over- 
cometh, I will give again the morning star’; and 
if in our heart of hearts we set ourselves once more 
to the high obedience, the morning star will once 
more appear for us, and life will resume for us its 


sacredness, and our souls will recover the energy 
and daring which they have who, in this world, see 
the Face of Godt 


Firth SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 
The Divided Self. 
“The kingdom of God is within you.’ —Lk 171. 


Mr. Emil Davies has recently recorded the 
fact that the number of people who went out of 
their minds during the four years of the War was 
markedly lower than the average. At first sight 
that seems a staggering thing to say. When we 
think of the men who went out of their minds from 
shell-shock—and these were all included—it is 
staggering to find that, in spite of all this, fewer 
people went out of their minds during that time 
of extraordinary strain and physical hardship and 
danger than in times of peace. 

Really, we should not be so surprised. During 
the War those who believed in it were given a 
purpose—a purpose which was to them so glorious, 
so satisfying, that they were willing to put their 
life into it. It created in such people the possi- 
bility of going all out for one thing. Curiously 
enough, war even harmonized many of our bad 
impulses ; everything in a sense could be given 
if you believed in the War—the passion of love for 
your country and the passion of hate for the enemy, 
the passion of idealism and the lust for destruction. 
Even drunkenness and vice became permissible, 
everything became permissible with a certain type 
of person for whom the War unified their whole 
being for a while. It did so perhaps until doubts 
began to creep in, until the imagination was shocked 
at the horrors of war. But certainly for a con- 
siderable time the whole of many a person’s life 
was gathered up into one purpose which was recog- 
nized by him as great and sufficient. 

Other people in other times have known that 
same unity with themselves. The supreme instance 
was our Lord, and the most joyful of all figures in 
human history was His most perfect disciple, St. 
Francis of Assisi. In these two there is the same 
sense that with all they had to endure, with all 
they had to suffer, with all the tragedies, failures, 
and agonies of their lives, even with the Garden of 
Gethsemane and crucifixion of Christ, even with 
the heartbreak and blindness and death of St. 
Francis of Assisi, there was in them a peace which 
the world cannot give. It was for the same reason. 
They also had one complete and unifying purpose. 
Our Lord was here to show us God; St. Francis 
1J.A. Hutton, Loyalty : The Approach to Faith, 302. 
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was here to show us Christ, which was the same 
thing. It was the purpose of God for them. They 
saw it, they accepted it, and gave themselves up 
to it entirely. And they achieved perfect joy 
because there was no conflict in their hearts. Asa 
man in 1914 could go all out for war, so these went 
all out for love, and there was no conflict, nothing 
held back, nothing repressed, nothing restrained. 

Now let us look at ourselves. Our unhappiness 
does not arise out of anything that happens to us. 
It is not what happens to us that decides whether 
we have peace and joy in our lives. As long as 
there is conflict in our minds we must always be 
defeated—on one side or the other. When we are 
deciding on aim or on action there is conflict between 
health, perhaps, and our work; between our own 
interests and some finer desire for the interests of 
other people ; between the baser things we would 
like sometimes to do and our own self-respect. 
Whichever side of us wins, the good side or the 
bad, something has been repressed, something has 
been neglected or put on one side ; and that part 
suffers. Therefore while we may be in a sense 
happy, we have not that joy which is untouched by 
circumstance. Our Lord said, ‘ Not as the world 
giveth, give I unto you.’ What the world gives, 
it can take away, and the fear that it will be taken 
haunts us. But the joy Christ knew is something 
which is beyond the reach of circumstance, some- 
thing which the world cannot take away. 

One of the great things that modern_psychology 
has revealed to us is the existence of conflict in 
ourselves, and the danger of repression. We have 
certain instincts or impulses which we want to 
satisfy ; and as we grow up we realize either that 
they are wrong, or that most people think them 
wrong, and it is difficult to decide which we our- 
selves really think. Either we decide to disregard 
our own moral standard, or the moral standard of 
the world, openly ; or we decide not to do the thing 
we want to and we try to forget it, and put it away. 
The most dangerous thing is when we think the 
thing is so wrong that our self-respect will not allow 
us to believe that we even want to do it, and pretend 
to ourselves that we do not want to do it. We 
thrust it away out of sight and there it creates 
some ‘complex, some trouble, some nervous 
strain. In any case there is in our mind a discord. 
Why? Because we have a desire somewhere to 
be splendid people, to have the highest of moral 
standards, and, however little we regard that 
desire in us, it is there. There is something in 
every individual which makes him want to be in 
perfect control of his own being. We are, in fact, 
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the children of God and we cannot deny our divine 
inheritance without pain. It is indeed also true, 
and we all know it, that we cannot deny our animal 
inheritance without pain; but equally we cannot 
deny our divine inheritance, and that is what many 
forget. 


Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds.of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home:: 


Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her own ; 
Yearnings she hath in her own natural kind, 
And, even with something of a Mother’s mind, 
And no unworthy aim, 
The homely Nurse doth all she can 
To make her Foster-child, her Inmate Man, 
Forget the glories he hath known, 
And' that imperial palace whence he came. 


She tries to make us forget—that which we call 
‘Nature,’ and always mean by it our animal 
nature—she tries to.make us ‘ forget the glories 
we have known and that imperial palace whence we 
came’; but she cannot. And therefore there 
is in us continual strife, and not only strife, but 
defeat. 

For the sake of argument let us turn this the other 
way round. If we could absolutely crush out the 
good, and give ourselves up to everything we desire, 
could we then be free from conflict ? Perhaps we 
could. But is it possible to do this? The desire 
for something better is resurgent and we believe 
that, if it were possible to crush out the Divine in 
us, we would also have crushed out our capacity for 
joy. However much we seek to unify our nature 
for evil, there is always something that cries out 
for good in us, and that, being always defeated, will 
always make us unhappy. 

Where is our victory found? To deny God, or, 
if we like to use untheological terms, to deny the 
highest ideal of which we are capable, is to suffer 
continual defeat. For we can never attain to peace 
or joy by such denial—never! But to give our- 
selves to God is to give ourselves to Life, for God 
is the source and author of Life. To surrender 
ourselves to Him, so that all our strength, our 
energies, our desires become unified in a flight 
towards life, towards God, this is to know joy, and 
that joy no man taketh away from us. It is some- 
thing which is above the reach of circumstance, 
It is something which no tragedy can take 
from us, because our nature is now at one, As 
William James puts it, it is then that a ‘self 
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hitherto divided, and consciously wrong, inferior, 
and unhappy becomes unified and consciously 
right, superior, and happy.’ 

But we say, ‘I have to deny myself certain 
things that are evil.’ There is a point we can reach 


at which we are not aware of denial and repression, ~ 


nor do we practise them. Berguer writes of one 
supreme Example in which every particle was in 
flight towards Life (he uses the psychological term). 
That was Christ ; and we may know that joy here 
_ onearth. This is not a thing one learns suddenly— 
even the most sudden conversion is only a stage in 
a long and slow spiritual growth. Yet it is true 
that if we give the whole of our being to God, 
to be used for a purpose we recognize as great, 
then we know a joy which no man takes from us. 
It is—to quote the language of that glorious collect 
of Ascension Day—‘ With Christ to ascend, and with 
Him continually to dwell.’ It is to know what 
He meant when He said, ‘ The kingdom of heaven 
is within you.’ For indeed this is the kingdom of 
heaven. We ascend with Christ into heaven and 
it is our prayer that we may with Him continually 
dwell 


SUNDAY AFTER ASCENSION. 
Christ Present. 


‘I leave the world.’—Jn 1628. 
“Tam with you alway.’—Mt 287, 


“When I feel age creeping on me,’ so said one 
who had done good service to his generation, ‘ when 
I feel age creeping on me, and know that I must soon 
die—I hope it is not wrong to say it—but I cannot 
bear to leave the world with all the misery in it.’ 
These broken, emphatic words have a ring of genuine- 
ness. To some they may appear to savour of 
self-confidence, but the life’s work which the 
speaker had done makes them, from his lips, simply 
truthful and natural. ‘I cannot bear to leave the 
world with all the misery in it.’ 

No such saying is recorded of our Lord. He 
dwells with calm joy on His return to the Father. 
There is of course a sufficient answer to the contrast 
which has been suggested. It lies in the exultant 
words of St. Paul: ‘He ascended far above all 
heavens that he might fill all things.’ He ascended, 
not that He might leave, but that He might fll. 
_ He departed, having obtained eternal redemption 
for us. He could depart in a different frame from 
that of His servants who leave the world. It seems 
a trivial, hardly a reverent comparison to compare 

1A, Maude Royden, Here and Hereafter, 3. 
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Him with them, but it is worth making, in order 
to bring out the greatness of the contrast. We 
carry out our little schemes, found our societies, 
pass our Acts of Parliament, or, at best, influence 
for good the shifting, transitory opinion of the day. 
He departed, having obtained eternal redemption 
for us, not a thing to be superseded by the lapse of 
ages, but to be worked out by and through the ages, 
to grow in significance as it is growing to-day. He 
left the world with all the misery in it, but He left 
something else. 

This is a sufficient answer. But there are answers 
which, though sufficient, do not satisfy. They 
produce outward silence, but there is still a voice 
complaining in the heart. We shall all the better 
realize our position if we listen to it. Here is One 
who had virtue, wisdom, and influence enough to 
govern the world, even setting aside His Divine 
omnipotence, who might have restrained a thousand 
evils, and changed unspeakably the course of 
history ; and yet—He leaves the world. We must 
confess at once that there is an element of mystery in 
the answer. The value of freedom for the develop- — 
ment of human character is clear enough. But 
it is accompanied by such risk and loss, that it 
appears to us fitting that the Divine scheme should 
minimize it. If man must have free will within, 
let there be at any rate every influence from without 
to guide and uphold him. But this is exactly 
what does not happen. The sensible, visible 
presence of Jesus would have stunted the moral 
growth of His disciples. This may seem a hard, 
almost an irreverent, thing to say. What could be 
better and happier for a man than to hang on 
the words of Jesus for every thought and act? 
It will be the best and happiest thing, but in the 
present life it would be premature. 

However, even if this view commends itself to 
us, there is still an element of mystery in the answer. 
This withdrawal of the gracious compulsion of a 
visible Saviour might be safe for the first disciples. 
But what has been the result of it on the mass of 
believers, who have never seen Him at all? Pre- 
cisely the same difficulties face us, and precisely 
the same answer must be given when we consider 
the withdrawal of the Lord’s visible presence from 
the Church and the world. If the individual is left, 
at any rate a Church is provided for him, and that 
Church might look for visible, unmistakable guid- 
ance. Yet it is not so. His personal directions, 
so far as we know them, were scanty and, humanly 
speaking, unsystematic, and for lack of His visible 
guidance, so we are ready to say, the Church was 
split by schisms, darkened by corruptions, and 
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made again and again the agent of persecution. 
Here again the only explanation is that freedom of 
development was essential, and that freedom of 
development could not have been had if the Lord 
had sat in the midst of His Church as its visible 
Head, while it could be had if His guidance was 
given through the Holy Spirit. And what we 
believe of the Church, we believe also of the world. 
This is harder still, even for an optimist. But 
we cannot think that Christ, leaving the world, was 
leaving it that it might grow worse and worse. 
Something of good for the human race and perhaps 
for other spheres of existence is to be evolved here 
even apart from and outside the Church. ‘I 
leave the world’ is not a sentence of rejection. 
This, then, is one side of the matter, one of the 
thoughts of the Ascension season, the necessary 
divinely ordained forsaking of the world, the 
Church, the individual, by One who had appar- 
ently come to share permanently all the fortunes 
of man. 

But there is another side of the matter, an abso- 
lutely contradictory statement—‘I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world.’ He is 
with His Church and with His people. He is with 
them by His Spirit. 

Let us examine the matter in actual experience. 
Here is one who is absolutely ignorant of Christ in 
everything, except in name. The Eternal Word 
fills all things, sustains the universe, but he sees 
nothing but the laws of His action. As to spiritual 
guidance, help, and support, he has none of them, 
except in an indirect way. For him Jesus has left 
the world. He is allowed to think so, if he chooses. 
But here is another whose whole soul rises up 
against such an assertion. The Lord is with him 
all the days. He sees His hand in every turn of 
his life. More than this, he is living a life of which 
Jesus is the motive and the support. He has come 
by grace to be absolutely dependent on Him. He 
is the bond-servant of Jesus Christ. How he 
Tejoices when he feels the constraining power of 
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His will, his inability to think or speak or act 
apart from Him ! 

This season, then, is the Festival of the Unseen. 
In it we assert against detractors the power of 
human nature to know and live by what no eye 
beholds. And not merely that human nature can 
do this, but that it is the way of its perfection. 

The gospel has several aspects. There is the 
retrospective view. Some minds are ever turning 
back to the past facts, the solemn, glorious, re- 
assuring facts of the Lord’s life. They live by these. 
There is also the expectant aspect—waiting for the 
coming of the Lord Jesus Christ. The Christian 
watches, labours, occupies till his Master come. 
Both these are looking on things which are not seen, 
and eternal. But there is a third aspect which tries 
the spiritual sight still more ; yet, when habitually 
attained it has more power to govern life. It is 
to see now and here, between the faces of the crowd, 
Jesus everywhere present—to feel, to live by His 
presence. Those who attain it can understand 
the words which He spoke: ‘ A little while and ye 
shall not see me, and again a little while and ye 
shall see me.’ They can follow Origen’s splendid 
misinterpretation of St. Paul, and say that already 
they walk not by faith but by sight.t 

When Livingstone returned to Scotland after 
eighteen years in Africa there is no more moving 
story than that of his reception by the students of 
Glasgow University. As usual at the giving of 
honorary degrees they were prepared for all sorts of 
mischief, and a missionary would be a fine target 
for their humour. But when Livingstone appeared 
gaunt and wrinkled after twenty-seven fevers, 
darkened by the sun, with one arm hanging useless 
from a lion’s bite, an unwonted awe and quiet 
descended upon the assembly. ‘I am going back,’ 
he said. ‘ Shall I tell you what sustained me amidst 
the toil, hardship, and loneliness of my exiled life ? 
It was the promise, “Lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end.”’ 

1E. R. Bernard, Sermons and Lectures, 44. 


Recent Forcign Theology. 


Maria. 


AxsouT eight years ago I had the privilege of 
reviewing in the pages of THE Expository TIMES 
the monumental work of Dr. Titius—‘ Gott und 


Natur ’—which discussed the relation between 
Christian and scientific thought as regards God’s 
relation to the universe. This French volume 4 


1 Dieu dans l' Univers, par Victor Monod (Librairie 
Fischbacher, Paris; 1933). 
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is less than half the size, does not offer as exhaustive 
a treatment of its theme, but is no less competent 
and valuable. Its scope and purpose are clearly 
stated in its sub-title: ‘Essay on the Action 
exercised on Christian Thought by the Great Cosmo- 
logical Systems from Aristotle to our own Days.’ 
Three ‘frames’ are distinguished, the Aristotelian, 
the Newtonian, and the Relativist. The Jewish 
and the Greek approach to God are distinguished, 
the one ethical, the other metaphysical. Some 
affinity between Platonic and Christian thought is 
recognized ; but Aristotle’s cyclic universe and 
transcendent deity are shown to be incompatible 
with it ; and the vain effort of Christian theology 
in subsequent centuries to harmonize is described. 
The static universe of Newton with the transcendent 
God occasionally interposing is described, as also 
its sequel in the ‘ natural theology ’ of the eighteenth 
century, the insufficiency of which is exposed. 
The gradual decay of this mechanistic Universe is 
indicated, and its replacement by a representation 
of the Universe which is biocentric and evolutionary. 
This is a closer approach to the Christian view of 
God in history. A full account is given of the 
relativist physics, its substitution of mathematics 
for mechanism in its conceptions, its recognition of 
mystery in man’s interpretation, its more hospitable 
attitude to theism. Besides Einstein, there is 
frequent mention of Eddington and Jeans, and 
also of Bergson. The last section of the volume 
deals with ‘The Christian Affirmation of God.’ 
The agnosticism of last century has been super- 
seded as also its materialism: Christian thought 
is once more advancing from the psychological 
standpoint of Ritschl and others to a metaphysical. 
Roman Catholic neo-Thomism and Protestant 
Barthianism are regarded as mere reactions, side- 
eddies, not the main current of Christian thought. 
The modern view of the Universe the writer finds 
compatible with the Christian conception of the 
God who acts in history, in time, for the good of 
man. That view also in his judgment suggests 
conditional immortality as the destiny of man. I 
regret that the author has not more fully developed 
the last section. He has, I think, shown without 
any doubt that Christian doctrine cannot isolate 
itself from contemporary thinking in science or 
philosophy, and that to-day we can hold a more 
distinctively Christian conception of God than at 
any other time. To quote his conclusion: ‘In the 
past the God sought in space has always re- 
mained profoundly different from the God sought 
in time.’ But now ‘if space ceases to appear to 
us an ultimate and impassable datum, if the whole 
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Universe is history, if the God of Nature is a 
thinker before being a geometer, the age-long 
antithesis vanishes and we perceive one sole and 
same God, in consciousness and in Nature’ (p. 352). 
I have read the book with no less pleasure than 
profit, and commend it confidently and gratefully. 


This volume is a careful and thorough examina- 
tion and exposition of the teaching of the Early 
Church till the middle of the fifth century, ‘in its 
paths and by-paths,’ on the miracles of the New 
Testament. It is written, as its dedication to Dr. 
Adolf Schlatter would indicate, from a positive 
and not negative critical standpoint, conservative 
rather than modernist. The author describes and 
criticises the rather subordinate position of the 
miracles in the Apostolic Fathers, the extravagant 
presentation of miracles in the Apocryphal Litera- 
ture, the view of the miracles from the apologetic 
standpoint in its general features and as a defence 
against historical and religious-philosophical criti- 
cism, as against Celsus and Porphyry as well as 
others. This historical statement is followed by a 
systematic exposition of the Messianic significance 
of the miracles of Jesus, of the relation of miracles 
to creation, and to salvation, as an anticipation 
of the future consummation, and in regard to the 
limits to the miracles of Jesus imposed by the 
accepted Christology in its recognition of His 
human nature. This exposition is closed with a 
discussion of the relation of miracles to faith from 
a characteristically Lutheran position. It is sup- 
ported by copious illustrations from the original 
Greek and Latin writings. It shows how inadequate 
was the appreciation by most of the writers of the 
distinctive character of the Christian revelation ; 
how inaccurate and even perverse are their exe- 
getical methods, especially their allegorizing which 
often led them to miss the obvious historical sense ; 
how greatly they were influenced not only by the 
philosophy of their environment, but even by the 
superstitions of paganism, for claiming superiority 
for the Christian miracles over those alleged by 
their opponents, their conception moved on the 
same level; and how their historic apprehension 
was hampered by their dogmatic convictions. In 
short, the volume disproves the claim for a per- 
manent doctrinal authority which is widely claimed 
for these early centuries. The author rightly 
insists that the miracles as constituent elements 
of the Divine revelation in Christ appeal to, evoke, 

1 Die Wunder des Neuen Testaments, von Hermann 


Schlingensiepen (Bertelsmann, Giitersloh ; Kart. M.8.40, 
geb. M.10). 
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and can be properly apprehended only by human 
faith, as it was conceived at the Reformation. 
Yet he also recognizes that even the Reformation 
cannot here be our final authority on this question. 
With justice both to Fathers and Reformers we 
must to-day handle the subject with the resources 
which we can now command. I heartily commend 
the volume as deserving close study. 
ALFRED E. GARVIE. 
London. 
a 


She Technique of History.’ 


HAaBENT sua fata libelli. But why are some books 
apparently fated to be overlooked, even in quarters 
where one might expect them to be hailed? It 
is true that Professor Wach’s investigations are 
devoted to an intricate subject, and that his out- 
look does not cover either the English or the French 
schools of history, except very casually in the case 
of the latter. But his topic appeals to an inter- 
national interest in students of history, by raising 
questions of fundamental importance, and yet, 
unless I am mistaken, little or no notice has been 
taken, outside Germany, of the massive work of 
which this forms the third volume, namely, Grund- 
zuege einer Geschichte der hermeneutischen Theorie 
im I9 Jahrhundert. The first volume, published in 
1926, dealt with the great systems .of historical 
interpretation, specially with the historical praxis 
and principles of such men as Schleiermacher, 
Boeckh, and Wilhelm von Humboldt. The second 
volume, in 1929, was of particular interest to 
students of theology, for in it Dr. Wach discussed 
critically the theological hermeneutic of those who 
followed in the wake of Schleiermacher, down to 
Hofmann, including German scholars of various 
schools like Bretschneider, Griesbach, Strauss, 
Rothe, and Beck ; the object was to elucidate their 
methods and aims in using history, as speculative, 
systematic, or exegetical theologians. The third 
volume, now before us, returns to the main subject 
of the first volume. Dr. Wach’s interest through- 
out is not in interpretation so much as in the science 
of hermeneutic which underlies interpretation. 
The distinction drawn by German scholars between 
‘Geschichte’ and ‘ Historie’ is for him funda- 
mental, 1.e. between what actually happened in the 
past and the knowledge of this. The latter is a 
science with laws of its own, involving a philosophy 

1 Joachim Wach, Das Versiehen, iii.: Das Verstehen 
in dey Historik von Ranke bis zum Positivismus (Mohr, 
Ttibingen ; M.16.80). 
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of history which raises problems of the relation 
between historical science and philosophy on the 
one hand and practical utility on the other. Thus, 
we have the eternal problem of impartiality brought 
to a sharp point. Plainly, the special appeal of 
Dr. Wach’s work, so far as students of theology and 
religious history is concerned, lies in the second 
volume, though the writer’s views have been stated 
in wider form by hirn in two essays, one contributed 
to the Festgabe for von Dobschiitz (1930, p. 280 f.), 
and the other printed in Die Religion in Geschichte 
und Gegenwart (1570 f.). The third volume, dedi- 
cated to the memory of Wilhelm Dilthey, treats 
the influence of historians like Ranke, Droysen, and 
Sybel, Ernst Curtius, Levezow, and Preller, in their 
respective fields, that is to say, philological and 
archeological criticism no less than the more 
general work of historians proper. An excellent 
appreciation of Ranke is one of the outstanding 
features of the book. He notes Ranke’s belief 
in a providence over human affairs or, more exactly, 
in a Divine revelation through human happenings ; 
history for him had an objective worth and value, 
and his historical methods were designed in order to 
bring out a critical sympathy with the past for 
that reason. Another fruitful line of argument is 
the discussion of Hegelianism and neo-Kantianism 
as influences in the handling of history during last 
century ; thus in Droysen the ethical and the 
philosophical interests are closely linked (p. 150 f.), 
under the breath of Hegelianism. 

The pre-occupation of Dr. Wach with scholars of 
his own country prevents him from developing the 
thought of contributions made by Croce, for ex- 
ample, or by French and English experts. Thus, 
in noting Ranke’s disclaiming of a judicial function 
for the historian (p. 125), he fails to note the well- 
known moralistic standpoint of Lord Acton, and I 
observe no reference to French work such as that 
of Xénopol. Neither is the Danish scholar Erslev 
mentioned, although his work, criticising Bernheim, 
was translated into German in 1928, with its pro- 
posed revision of the technique of sources. But, 
in the present volume, we certainly possess a 
thorough estimate of German labours in the field 
of historiography with estimates of such problems 
as the objectivity of a historian. This affects, of 
course, theological work, for in no field of history, 
not even in political or sociological, does the question 
of freedom from motive become so clamant. It is 
one shining merit of a remarkable treatise like this, 
that the reader is brought face to face with some 
of these ultimate problems in the investigation of 
history as that touches the relation of history to 
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revelation. ‘The great object in trying to under- 
stand history,’ Lord Acton once wrote, ‘is to 
get behind men and grasp ideas,’ whether the 
history is political, literary, religious, or scientific. 
Dr. Wach points to a further question, namely, 


regi 
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how far the student is under the influence of 
ideas, as he thus seeks to reach ideas. Indeed, 
how far he should be. 
- James Morratr. 
New York 


Contributions and Comments. 


She ‘Coder Sinaiticus.’ 


OnE of the most surprising pieces of news in an 
age full of surprises was the information that the 
nation had a chance of acquiring the famous Codex 
Sinaiticus. Even more surprising was it to learn 
that the Treasury was ready to find pound for 
pound up to {50,000 for its cost. But more sur- 
prising still was it, in a day when many people 
almost completely ignorant of the Bible pretend 
to be educated, that the public should take up the 
matter with such extraordinary enthusiasm, and 
pour out their scanty means to help towards the 
acquisition of the Manuscript. Towards this end 
the Press of the country has lent most valuable 
help, a fact which ought to be frankly and gratefully 
acknowledged by all to whom the Bible is still 
dear. 

When I was in the United States in 1924, I heard 
a rumour that negotiations were proceeding for 
the acquirement by the American people of the 
whole collection of Latin and Greek MSS at Lenin- 
grad for a sum, if I recollect rightly, of a quarter of 
a million pounds. This would not be an excessive 
price to pay for the Latin MSS alone, which Peter 
Dubrowsky conveyed from Paris to Russia just after 
the French Revolution. But if there ever were any 
negotiations, they came to nothing, and the financial 
collapse of the United States in 1928 made such 
a proposal unthinkable. That prince of London 
booksellers, Mr. Maggs, has succeeded in achieving 
what no one else could do, and deserves recognition 
from the highest quarters for what he has done. 

There have not been wanting signs of jealousy 
at his success and our good fortune. The honesty 
of the transaction has been questioned. It is 
possible to argue that such valuable MSS should 
be where they would be most appreciated, and 
hardly any one will be found to argue that Mt. 
Sinai or Leningrad is from this point of view a 
better place than London. It is not, however, 
necessary to argue in this way. We know nothing 
of the way in which the MS. came to thesmonastery 
of St. Catherine. It is quite clear that in 1844 it 


was being treated as waste paper. It is also clear 
that the authorities of the monastery, as they were 
entitled to do, parted with the manuscript in 1859 
to the then Tsar of Russia for a sum of money. 
If the present Russian Government, now established 
for nearly seventeen years, may be regarded as the 
heirs of the property of the Romanoffs, their right 
to part with this manuscript will not be questioned. 
That the purchase price is to take the form of 
British goods removes the last objection that any 
reasonable person could have to the transaction. 

The treasure is now certain to remain in the 
British Museum, and to become known to thousands 
of people outside the narrow circle of textual 
scholars who have long been acquainted with its 
importance. The story of its discovery by Tischen- 
dorf is one to which the much-abused word 
‘romantic’ may not unfittingly be applied. The 
Lutterworth Press in London has wisely seized the 
opportunity to publish an eighth edition of Codex 
Sinaiticus, the Ancient Biblical Manuscript now in 
the British Museum: Tischendorf’s Story and 
Argument related by Himself (1s. net), with a preface 
by Mr. R. Mercer Wilson, who is, I understand, 
secretary of that firm. We are not informed who 
the translator of Tischendorf’s pamphlet was. 

Tischendorf was no mere textual critic, but was 
immensely interested in the Gospels in particular, 
both for their historical and for their spiritual 
value. In reading the pamphlet one hears again 
the echoes of the controversies of the second quarter 
of last century. He was concerned to rebut the 
extravagances of the Tiibingen school, for example, 
and much of what he stated was afterwards set 
forth in more exact detail by Dr. Sanday in his 
The Gospels in the Second Century (1876). Since 
these scholars wrote, discoveries have been made 
in the sphere of Church literature which enable one 
to assert their conclusions more positively still, 
and now no one would put any canonical Gospel 
later than A.D. 110. Much of the pamphlet, of 
course, deals with the history of Tischendorf’s 
own travels in search of MSS, and this part of it 
is as interesting to-day as ever. 
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It would not have been amiss to add a few notes 
to bring Tischendorf’s narrative up to date, and 
‘pages’ (on p. 39) is an error for ‘ passages.’ The 
Peshitta Syriac is now known to belong to the 
early part of the fifth century (p. 40), and it is not 
now generally believed that Tertullian used the 
Latin translations of Ireneus (p. 41). Tatian’s 
Diatessaron has been discovered in Arabic since 
Tischendorf wrote (p. 47). For ‘ Adrian’ (p. 56) 
read ‘ Hadrian.’ The part about Papias (p. 73 ff.) 
is rather antiquated. The non-expert may, how- 
ever, be assured that Tischendorf’s general position 
is sound, and can, if anything, be stated even more 
strongly to-day. The outside covers of the book 
show reduced facsimiles of two pages of the 
Sinaitic manuscript. 

Attention must also be called to an admirable 
brochure, of unstated authorship, issued at the 
price of 6d. for the Trustees of the British Museum, 
and called The Mount Sinai Manuscript of the 
Bible. This work contains a reduced but admirably 
clear facsimile of two contiguous pages of the 
manuscript containing Lk 19!*-20%*; a portrait of 
Tischendorf as a young man, showing a face of rare 
attractiveness ; a striking photograph of the grimly 
impressive Monastery of St. Catherine, and another 
photograph of two columns of the MS. containing 
Lk 223652 (reduced by one-fifth). The letterpress 
contains chapters on the discovery, a description 
of the manuscript, and the value of the manuscript 
for the constitution of the Biblical text. All this 
is written by a competent person, thoroughly con- 
versant with the present position of textual criti- 
cism, and at the same time able to deal with the 
problems in a manner intelligible to the educated 
reader, though he may be no specialist in the subject. 

Perhaps it is hardly necessary to remind the 
reader that the Sinaitic manuscript is, with one 
possible exception, the oldest known Greek manu- 
script containing a substantial portion of the Greek 
Bible, that it is the very oldest to contain the whole 
of the New Testament (with ‘ Barnabas’ and a por- 
tion of the ‘Shepherd’ of Hermas), and that it also 
includes some twenty-four books of the Old Testa- 
ment complete, as well as portions of a number of 
others. The manuscript is in itself a work of art, 
with four columns, as a rule, to each page of the 
finest vellum. The superb photographs of the 
manuscript, published by the Clarendon Press in 
1911 and 1922 under the editorship of Professor 
and Mrs. Kirsopp Lake, at the price of 20 guineas 
~ (and upwards), are invaluable for the study of the 
manuscript, but where erasures occur inspection of 
the original is imperative, and there can be little 
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doubt that careful study of it under circumstances 
of comfort will reveal some secrets that have as yet 
been hidden from investigators. 

Attention ought to be called here to the fund 
which is being raised to complete the purchase- 
money, and which at the time of writing has 
reached £33,000. Subscriptions, however small, 
will be heartily acknowledged by the Director, 
British Museum, London, W.C.z. 

A. SOUTER. 
Aberdeen. 
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Fobn i. 43. 


Wuo was it who was minded to go forth into 
Galilee, and went and found Philip? Westcott, 
and most of the commentators, find no difficulty 
in the transposition of the noun and pronoun in 
the clauses of this verse (“he was minded .. . and 
he findeth ...; and Jesus saith ...’); neither 
do the writers of the articles on Philip in D.B. and 
D.C.G. 

Peake, however, and the Abingdon Commentary 
vote for Simon as the real subject of the verbs ‘ was 
minded,’ ‘ findeth.’ 

Is there not a good case to be made out for 
Andrew? ‘Simon’ has not yet occurred (gram- 
matically) as a subject. ‘ Jesus’ is the last subject 
of a main clause in v.; but ‘ Andrew’ is the 
grammatical and logical subject of the whole 
story (vv.%-*), 

Reading ‘ Andrew ’ as the subject of v.48, we find 
an explanation of the word ‘first’ in v.44. ‘He 
findeth first his own brother . . . and on the 
morrow he findeth Philip.’ 

The construction of the two passages is parallel : 


He findeth his own He findeth Philip: and 


brother . . . Jesus Jesus saith unto 
looked upon him, and him. 23 
SBId. 


The subsequent notices of Andrew in this 
Gospel (6° 12”), in which he appears in close 
association with Philip, appear to me to give some 
plausibility to this interpretation. 


H. SPENCER. 
Buxton, 
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